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How Big Accounts Are Being 
Sold and Held 


Management Officials Are Concentrating Their Efforts on Cream 
Business 


By Henry H. Morse and Walter F. Wyman 


Vice-President, Florence Stove 
Company 


UT of 312 manufacturers with 

whom we maintain contacts 
with the ranking management of- 
ficials, more than three-quarters 
have over 60 per cent of their 
volume with less than 25 per cent 
of their customers. In this com- 
parison wholesalers have been first 
segregated from retailers and the 
proportions represent a true com- 
posite figure. ; 

\ typical example is the Robin- 
son Manufacturing Company of 
Robinson, Ohio, which is as real 
in existence as the name given here 
is imaginary. Its direct customers 
number 18,000. Of these, the 
wholesale outlets are 2,100. The 
remaining 15,900 are direct buying 
retailers. The 100 leading whole- 
salers are responsible for 78 per 
cent of the total sold to whole- 
salers. The 1,000 leading retailers 
are responsible for 72 per cent of 
the sales made to retailers. 

It will be seen that if by any 
marketing miracle the Robinson 
Manufacturing Company could 
maintain 100 per cent of its volume 
to its 100 leading wholesalers, and 
maintain 100 per cent of its volume 
to its leading 1,000 retailers, it 
would be in a commanding position 
in its industry, in which the sales 
are off from 25 to 30 per cent in 
1931 as against 1929. 

Let us assume that the Robinson 
Manufacturing Company’s sales in 
1929 were $3,000,000, with $1,000,- 
000 to wholesalers and $2,000,000 


General Sales Manager, The Carter's 
Ink Company 


to retailers. Since the hundred 
leading wholesalers were responsi- 
ble for 78 per cent, $780,000, this 
leaves $220,000 for the remaining 
wholesalers’ volume. The thousand 
leading retailers were responsible 
for 72 per cent or $1,440,000, leav- 
ing for the balance of the retailers 
$560,000. 

Simple addition shows that if the 
Robinson Manufacturing Company 
could continue 100 per cent of 1929 
volume with the leading hundred 
wholesalers and the leading thou- 
sand retailers it would have a vol- 
ume from these 1,100 of $2,220,000. 
If its sales to its remaining 16,900 
customers—normally $780,000 on 
the 1929 basis—shrunk by the in- 
dustry’s 25 per cent figure, thus 
showed a loss of $195,000, this 
would leave a volume of $585,000. 

Combining these figures, the 
Robinson Manufacturing Company 
could count on $2,805,000 in 1931— 
a shrinkage of approximately 6 
per cent from the $3,000,000 sales 
we assumed for 1929. 

But if the 16,900 lesser customers 
held 100 per cent of their 1929 
volume and the leading 100 whole- 
salers and the leading 1,000 re- 
tailers fell off but 10 per cent, the 
Robinson Manufacturing Company 
would actually be $27,000 worse off 
than if the leaders held their 
volume and the 16,900 dropped 25 
per cent. 

These figures would be meaning- 
less but for the fact that the out- 
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standing generals in the marketing 
battle of today have made the 
leading accounts their chief objec- 
tive. Indeed, more than half of the 
over 300 enterprises previously 
mentioned are either withdrawing 
from direct solicitation by sales- 
men of smaller accounts and sub- 
stituting direct-mail approach, or 
deliberately turning these accounts 
over to wholesalers to handle for 
them. Only twenty-eight of the 
over 300 companies are deliber- 
ately giving greater preference in 
their marketing attack to the 
greater number who comprise the 
smaller volume of their sales. 

While it would not be natural 
for management. officials to admit 
that they are neglecting their 
medium-sized accounts, it is obvi- 
ous that such a condition exists. 
The average account is not being 
neglected by the salesman or the 
district manager. But the average 
account is not receiving the same 
degree of intimate, personal, man- 
agement attention. 

Throughout these United States 
today, management officials are ac- 
tively in harness and are both 
actively and intimately interested 
in the larger accounts. Contrasted 
with 1929 investigations, it has in- 
terested us both to note that while 
production and organization were 
the outstanding interests of the 
management officials of these over 
300 companies, today almost with- 
out exception these same manage- 
ment officials are personally inter- 
esting themselves in the purchases 
of definitely listed larger accounts. 

Taking the Robinson Manufac- 
turing Company with its modest 
$3,000,000 volume to illustrate the 
point, we can, without breach of 
faith, give a word picture of mo- 
ment. 

Its management is vested in a 
board of directors. This is made 
up of seven men of whom five are 
active in the daily conduct of the 
business and two are representa- 
tives of financial interests. The five 
active men include the president; 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions; vice-president in charge of 
sales; general manager and trea- 
surer, 

In 1929, the marketing end was, 
of course, headed by the vice- 
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president in charge of sales. Then 
came the general sales manage: 
with whom were associated thx 
advertising manager and the ser 
vice department manager and three 
assistant sales managers. Thx 
president and the treasurer cared 
for the financial end, including 
customer accounting, bank account 
ing, credits and collections. The 
vice-president in charge of opera 
tions and the works manager were 
responsible for cost and production 
accounting, purchasing, production 
and shipping. The general man- 
ager, while nominally interested in 
marketing, was primarily con 
cerned with the smooth function- 
ing of the several departments in 
their relationships with each other 
and in the development of general 
policies designed to care for the 
future rather than the present. 


Officers Concentrate on Large 
Accounts 


The 1931 picture is an entirely 
different one. The president has 
turned the active conduct of finance 
interests to the treasurer who, in 
turn, has delegated to the assistant 
treasurer much of his _ former 
duties. The general manager has 
turned to his assistant the prob- 
lems of inter-departmental relation- 
ships. The vice-president in charge 
of sales meets each morning with 
the president and the general man- 
ager and the general sales manager. 

These morning conferences are 
primarily devoted to the mainte- 
nance of volume with these 1,100 
largest accounts. The president 
now works directly with the gen- 
eral sales manager’s immediate 
assistant, focusing his attention on 
the 100 largest wholesale accounts 
The general manager works dail) 
and directly with the general sales 
manager in the development of 
volume with the 1,000 leading re- 
tail accounts. The vice-president 
in charge of sales, in addition to 
working daily and directly with 
the general sales manager on th 
development of sales plans for 
both groups of large accounts, also 
works daily and directly with the 
vice-president in charge of opera- 
tions in the development of new 
products, which, in turn, are 
deliberately designed to appeal to 
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“WELL, only a coupla more 
weeks and the old school bell 
tolls again”"—a seemingly cas- 
ual statement by Kit Smalley, 
junior member of the firm of 
Mr. and Mrs. Smalley and Co. 

A little later and along comes 
another, a little more pointed— 
“I’ve been thinkin’ you were 
right about my marks last year, 
Dad. The old handwriting cer- 
tainly did give me a. black eye.” 

And, in another day or two: 
“Les Swinehart’s folks got him 
a new typewriter last week. 
They’re handy things to have, 
for school work and a lot of 
things. If we had one you could 
do some of your work on it.” 

Kit’s “casual” statements 
quite frequently pass into 
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healthy sales arguments—and 
have a surprising influence on 
the family buying. For constant 
plugging right in the home, 
Kit Smalley is the answer to a 
manufacturer’s prayer. 

700,000 fellows like Kit read 
THE AMERICAN Boy — nearly 
80% of high-school age and over. 
Able to understand a man-sized 
sales argument. Interested in it 
in a youthful way. Tell these 
young progressives your story 
—on the pages of the one mag- 
azine they can call their own. 
November forms close Sept. 10th. 


The ‘merican Pose? 
Detroit Michigan 
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the larger accounts—particularly 
wholesalers and chain stores. 

This word picture will show 
clearly that a completely new view- 
point dominates the marketing ac- 
tivities. It would be idle to add 
that, in the advertising field, the 
planning is not only dovetailed but 
synchronized with the larger ac- 
counts primarily in mind. 

In past years, retailers have 
dominated the marketing policies 
of the company by sheer force of 
numbers. While the organization 
lists 2,100 wholesalers on its ledger, 
many of these are decidedly minor 
factors. This is because between 
500 and 600 of these wholesale 
accounts purchase but one or two 
low priced items—the only ones 
that can be marketed through the 
type of retail outlets which they 
serve. Another 1,000 average to 
buy slightly under eight items. It 
is only the top-notchers whose 
wholesale activities place them in 
direct contact with the most de- 
sirable type of retail outlets who 
are really interested in the Robin- 
son line as a whole. 

The contrast is clearly shown by 
the fact that the 100 leading whole- 
salers average to carry in stock 
over forty-five items of the Robin- 
son line. 

As this article is written in 
August it seems clear that the 
plans and efforts of the Robinson 
Manufacturing Company will be 
fruitful. Facing this problem 
squarely as far back as September, 
1930, and basing its 1931 marketing 
around the larger accounts, it had 
ready for the advent of 1931 new 
products, new advertising, new 
marketing control and a field force 
curtailed and revamped. 

In order to aid in the financing 
of the marketing plans for 1931, 
ten salesmen were dropped and the 
territories and routings of the re- 
mainder were revised to give less 
frequent coverage of average and 
minor-sized accounts, and more 
frequent coverage and better men 
for the bigger accounts. Prior to 
1931, many of the larger outlets 
were handled by salesmen of sec- 
ond rank solely because these ac- 
counts fell in the general territory 
they were assigned. In 1931, the 
“star salesman” system prevaile 
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The big accounts are handled by 
the big men who have turned over 
their smaller accounts to the group 
B men. The “stars” are held respon- 
sible for the volume of the larger 
accounts and warned that they must 
continue to turn over more and 
more of their lesser accounts to 
other men as the need for co- 
operation with the larger accounts 
increases. 


How Another Company Operates 


To get another even cleaner cut 
cross-section of marketing methods 
in connection with this new em 
phasis on better selling to larger 
customers we have selected the 
1931 activities of a manufacturer 
in New York City whose annual 
volume in 1929 was $18,500,000 
This shrunk to $14,000,000 in 1930 
—a falling off in volume which 
precipitated radical changes in its 
marketing tactics for the current 
year. 

This manufacturer, in both 1929 
and 1930, maintained eighteen 
branch houses. In 1931, it has re- 
duced its branch houses to twelve 
and it has deliberately invested 
over $2,000,000 saved in operating 
costs in the maintenance and in- 
crease in volume with its previ- 
ously existing large accounts, and 
in the acquisition from its competi- 
tors of other equally large ac- 
counts. 

In its former organization, a 
director of sales (who was also 
a member of the board of direc- 
tors) was responsible for all mar- 
keting efforts except advertising, 
which was in charge of another 
member of the board of directors. 
The reorganization ax beheaded 
both of these officials. 

The present set-up distinctly 
recognizes the existence of two 
classes of customers—very large 
and otherwise. 

The nature of this New York 
manufacturer’s products necessi- 
tates different marketing methods 
for each of its several groups. It 
has bulk products which are sold 
direct to large users, particularly 
to railroads. It has a volume of 
nearly $5,000,000 in private brands 
marketed by wholesalers. It has 
almost another $5,000,000 in its 

(Continued on page 102) 
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MILWAUKEE 


Seventh in Domestic Electric Customers 
enero the seventeen counties in America which 


make up the thirteen cities of more than 500,000 
population, Milwaukee county ranks seventh in the 
percentage of families having electric service. 


This indicates not only an exceptional market for electric 
appliances, but a market interested in everything which 
adds to comfort and convenience—and advertisers’ profits. 
In radio ownership, for instance, Milwaukee leads all the 
larger cities reported to date by the Census Bureau, and 
Wisconsin ranks second high among the thirty states 
included in the latest reports. 


Milwaukeeans are among the nation’s most active and 
most steady buyers—and The Journal is the only paper 
you need use to sell them. 


E MILWAUKEE JOURNAL 


2 
FIRST BY MERIT 














Thorough Trading Area Coverage at One Advertising Cost 
——— 
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Whatever Your Basis for 


New England’s Second 
Largest Market and 


RHODE ISLAND families are making retail purchases 
—this year—at the rate of $276,000,000 per annum. 
or $897,900 every business day. 


Lower commodity prices more than account for the 
local decrease in retail sales. Unit volumes in many 
lines are breaking records. 


Per capita purchases in Rhode Island for the first six 
months of 1931 were 1.4% below the national average 
for 1929. In other words, current retail business in this 
state is comparable to that of the country as a whole 
during its most prosperous year. 

Rhode Island people live well. They are 92.4% urban. 
98.8% of their homes are wired for electricity. 57.1% 
own radio sets. Savings deposits are at a record peak 


of $359,201,686—$522.48 per capita. 


Concentrated within 15 miles of Providence city hall 
are approximately 603,000 Rhode Islanders, seven- 
eighths of the entire population of the State,—in addi- 
tion to more than 100,000 residents of nearby Massa- 
chusetts communities. 


Maximum concentration and exceptional buy- 
ing power spot New England’s second largest 
market as one of the country’s most promising 
fields for aggressive merchandising and adver- 
tising during the last half of 1931. 
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FAMILY COVERAGE:—The Journal and Bulletin are read 
regularly by 19 out of 20 English-reading families in Provi- 
dence (A.B.C. City) and by 2 out of 3 in the entire State. 


CONSISTENT GROWTH:—A circulation of 132,426 for the 
six months ending March 31 marked a growth of 4,268 in 
one year and 40,559 in ten years. Circulation for July: 
135,840. 


BUYING POWER COVERAGE:—The Journal and Bulletin 
daily reach 73% of Rhode Island’s total buying power. 
Circulation is particularly strong among the well-to-do and 
middle classes, which include 70% of the incomes. 


Out-of-state readers swell the total buying power reached 
to $500,000,000, of which more than $115,500,000 is con- 
tributed by exclusive daily Journal Circulation. 


PROVIDENCE 
Gov RNAIL “BU LILETIN 


Representatives 
CHAS. H. EDDY CO. R. J. BIDWELL CO. 


Boston - New York-Chicago San Francisco- Los Angeles - Seattle 





“Bull” Durham Enters the 
Arena Again 


“Roll Your Own” Is the Message Carried to Newspaper Readers 


ITH a challenging snort the 
“Bull” Durham bull _ this 
week has charged again into the 
advertising arena after an absence 
of nearly eight years. The adver- 
tising campaign which heralds his 
return is noteworthy not only be- 
cause it announces the come-back 
of an old advertiser after a long 
period of inactivity but also for 
other features. The 
campaign, which 
began in newspa- 
pers throughout the 
country on August 
24, except in the 
Southwest where it 
will break a week 
later, announces a 
reduction in price 
from eight cents to 
five cents a sack. 

Newspapers throughout the coun- 
try, approximately 1,900 of them, 
will be used to welcome back the 
familiar Durham Bull. The cam- 
paign will be run over a period of 
one month, making use of eight 
insertions of the same advertise- 
ments in each publication on the 
list. The advertisements are of a 
thousand lines. The timeliness of 
“Bull” Durham’s return is obvious 
from the present interest in econ- 
omy which is leading more and 
more smokers to the ancient cus- 
tom of “rolling their own” ciga- 
rettes. 

The advertisement which makes 
up each insertion of the new “Bull” 
Durham campaign contains this 
statement of George W. Hill, presi- 
dent of the American Tobacco 
Company. 

“Genuine ‘Bull’ Durham Tobacco 
at 5 cents marked the entrance of 
my father, Percival S. Hill, into 
the tobacco business. For fourteen 
years he was president of the 
American Tobacco Company. The 
fine quality and popularity of ‘Bull’ 
Durham were always subjects of 
great pride to him. Therefore, it 
is particularly gratifying to us to 
offer this important saving and 
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service to the American public a 
this time.” 

A few years after the Civil War, 
John Y. Whitted of Hillsboro, 
N. C., was having lunch with John 
R. Green at a small town in that 
State. “See that condiment bot 
tle?” said Whitted, pointing to a 
jar of Coleman’s mustard on the 
table. Green nodded his head. “You 

see by that label it 
is made in Durham, 
England. It bears 
a bull’s neck. Why 
not name your 
product Bull Dur- 
ham Smoking To 
bacco and adopt a 
whole bull as a 
trade - mark?” he 
asked Green, who 
was the sole owner 
at that time of the Durham To- 
bacco Company, Durham, N. C 

“The mustard must have an im- 
mense sale,” continued Whitted, ac- 
cording to William Kenneth Boyd, 
professor of history, Duke Uni- 
versity in ‘The Story of Durham.’ 
“It would not be found in every 
store, hotel or restaurant in this 
country if it did not. It is made 
in Durham, England. Your to- 
bacco is made in Durham, N. C., 
and if you take my advice I pre- 
dict as wide a market for your 
product as this mustard has at; 
tained, and if it should so prove, 
your fortune will be made and 
Durham will become a great com- 
mercial center.” 

Upon his next trip through Dur- 
ham Whitted saw, practically 
dominating the entire factory-front, 
a huge sign painted on sheet-iron 
with a bull dominating the painted 
space. But, James E. Berry, a 
refugee painter and buggy maker 
from New Bern, who did the sign, 
had the wrong conception of the 
type of bull wanted. Instead of a 
Durham bull he had used what is 
now known as a Polled Angus typ: 
without horns, lower in the fore- 
quarters and shorter-legged, with a 
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Free Truck Delivery 
Anywhere in Iowa 


No matter where you live in Ilowa—Ginsbergs 
big fleet of trucks will deliver any substantial 
order right to your home, or we will prepay the 
freight on any purchase of $10 or more. 











From a newspaper advertisement of a Des Moines furniture store 


Des Moines is the shopping 


center of Iowa ........ 


Within a three hour auto ride of Des Moines live 1,129,000 
Iowans. Des Moines department and furniture stores make 
free truck delivery to towns and farms in this radius . . . ex- 
tend the people the same charge account privileges as the res- 
idents of Des Moines. 


Through The Des Moines Register and Tribune, giving the 
same doorstep delivery throughout this territory as in Des 
Moines, stores reach their suburban and rural customers. 


Paved highways, free truck delivery, charge accounts and a 
popular newspaper which is read by 2 out of every 3 in the 
central two-thirds of Iowa, have made Des Moines and all 
central Iowa one big community. 


The Des Moines 
Register and Tribune 


Daily Circulation now exceeds 246,000 
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different shaped head, and much 
darker in color than the Durham. 
It is possible, but highly improb- 
able, that he did use a Polled 
(hornless) Durham as a model; if 
so, he missed the finer points of 
differentiation. Undoubtedly Green 
was not conscious of the error as 
that sign was duplicated in a trade- 
mark that was used for years. 

In 1867 William T. Blackwell 
joined Green as a partner in the 
tobacco business. The war had 
done two things for the business 
world of the South, though condi- 
tions as a whole were extremely 
bad. The soldiers both of the 
North and the South had acquired 
a taste for tobacco and for whis 
key. They had taken that acquire- 
ment home with them and _ in- 
fluenced the others in their vicinity 
in the consumption and manufac- 
ture, where possible, of both. 

In 1869 upon the death of Green 
the entire firm was sold to Black- 
well for the huge sum, in those 
days, of approximately $2,000. In 
1887 the firm, after many changes, 
was capitalized for $4,000,000. 

During the time that Blackwell, 
Carr & Day had control of the 
company, they discovered that the 
bull on their trade-mark was not a 
Durham. They engaged an artist 
this time. The artist, whose name 
is lost to history, evidently had 
never seen a Durham bull either. 
What he conceived would create a 
laugh in primary schools today. He 
evidently used an ox, similar to the 
popular conception of the bull in 
Ouo Vadis, as a model. The neck 
was thick at the foreshoulder, and 
had a hump that is dominant mostly 
in oxen. 

Around the bull’s neck he hung 
a miniature Liberty Bell, with its 
well-known fissure prominently 
displayed to the audience. To hold 
that bell in place he originated 
what might be termed a garland of 
ribbon, in national tri-colors, and 
with a huge bow standing at least 
one-fourth the bull’s height above 
his head and shoulders. Then, too, 
he gave to el toro a belligerent ap- 
pearance, whereas the original, ac- 
cording to the cuts in the book, 
was of mild demeanor. 


Shortly before W. T. Blackwell 
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& Company was merged with the 
American Tobacco Company, th« 
design of the trade-mark was 
brought up to date and a real, 
though extraordinarily large Dur- 
ham bull, was used as a model. Th: 
trade-mark was at one time prob 
ably on more outdoor locations 
than any other product. 

The likeness of Taurus on the 
small round medallion of the pack 
age was to be seen hanging from 
the pocket of the doughboy and oi 
the gob during the late war and 
even today for that matter. Dur 
ing the war about 100 freight car 
loads of 11,000,000 packages eacl 
were promised monthly and exclu 
sively to the fighting forces. Per 
haps they never reached _ that 
expectation, though prominently dis 
played in the offices of the Ameri 
can Tobacco Company today on 
will find an enlarged photograph of 
a train of thirty cars with the 
legend stating that it was one-hali 
month’s supply for the forces under 
arms at the time. The entire out 
put of the company was conscripted 
in April, 1918, and was not re 
leased from the obligation until 
late in 1919, 


“The American 


Appointed by “T 
Weekly” 


Strassman has 
vice-president of The 


Ralph K 


pointed 


been ay 
America) 
Weekly. He will have his headquarters 
in New York. Mr. Strassman was for 
many years associated with The Red 
Book Magazine, of which he was vice 
president when it was acquired by 
McCall's Magazine in 1929. Franklin R 
Miller, formerly New York manager of 
The Saturday Evening Post, has been ap- 
pointed Ohio manager of The America» 
Veekly, with headquarters in Cleveland 


Eight-Week Advertising Drive 
by Oakland Motor Under Way 


The Oakland Motor Car Company is 
spending $500,000 in an eight-week ad- 
vertising campaign, which began August 
21. This advertising campaign, states 
W. A. Blees, vice-president in charge of 
sales, will use newspapers, magazines 
and outdoor advertising with newspapers 
carrying most of the 


appropriation. 
M. C. Kite, Advertising Man- 
ager, “The Chicagoan” 
M. C. Kite, formerly local advertising 
manager of The Chicagoan, Chicago, 


has been appointed advertising manager 
of that publication. 
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OULD YOU 
SUPPLY FOR THIS 
125000000 APPETITE: 


F YOU'RE checking state census reports, you 

noticed that Mr. and Mrs. Florida—with all 
the younger Florida family—require more than 
$10,000,000 worth of food each month. 





That is why The Florida Times-Union yields 
such rich returns to advertisers of bread, cakes, 
breakfast foods, spreads, dressings, condiments and 
the like. Not only does Florida read its chief 
morning paper for buying information, but the 
6,700 retailers of foodstuffs are favorably swayed in 
their choice of what to sell. 


Both reader-interest and dealer- 
interest are yours through 
“Florida’s Foremost Newspaper.” 


Che Florida Times-Union 


JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, Inc. 
New York... Chicago... Philadelphia ... Los Angeles .. . San Francisco 


A. B. C. March _ 31, 1931—52,219 daily; 60,365 Sunday 
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66% 


INCREASE 
IN 1931... 


justifies the Timken-Detroit 
policy of placing its Chicago 
advertising exclusively in The 
Daily News . . . warrants, in 
fact, the adoption of this policy 
by other advertisers alert to 


their opportunity in Chicago. 


THE CHICAGC 


Chicago’s Home 
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THE TIMKEN-DETROIT Co. 


-OLTROT AXLE CO) 
GENERAL OFFICES 
100-400 CLARK AVENUE 


DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Vv 


August 3, 1931 


‘The Chicago Daily News 
Daily News Plate 
Chicago, Illinois 


Atten; Mr. H. G. Schuster, Advertising Manager 
Gentlemen: 


In June, 1950, The Chicago Daily News printed its 
first advertisement for Timken Oil Burners, and since that time 
has carried our Chicago schedule exclusively. 


We selected the News for the econory of its con- 
centrated circalation in Chicago and the immediate suburban 
district. This is the territory our factory branches cover. 
we naturally were inflienced also by the high standards of the 
News and its influence in its fielc. 


In the last half of 1930, our Chicago brench sales 
showed s ibstantial gains, and, during the first half of 1951, we 
have imcressed our business 66% in the Chicago territory. 


These figures compare with national gains of 56% in 
1950 as compared with 1929, with a further increase of 33% for 
the first half of 19351. 


Baturally, @ great deal of credit is due to better 
organization, more intensive effort and to a thoroughly satisfactory 
prodact. The fact rerains, though, that the News has done an ef- 
fective job in telling Chicago of the advantages of Timken Oil Neat- 
im, the superiorities of the Timken Oil Burner, and the moderate 
cost of buying and operating it. 


The News has also been a great help in securing high- 
erade salesmen through its classified advertising. 


We are satisfied with The Chicago Daily News - and 
then sore. 


+ Ve sh, 
General ‘Sales Manager. 
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The Story of an Actor 
and a Business 


The Market Was Saturated—But a Disregard for Tradition Was the 
Basis of This Soap Success 


As Told to C. 


B. Larrabee by 


Billy B. Van 


President, 


*ARLY this spring we rebuilt 

part of the State road between 
Newport and Lake Sunapee, New 
Hampshire. The old road was a 
good one—even if it was pretty 
crooked. A lot of 


Pine Tree Products Company 


they could all get up to the house. 

That’s the way we've built the 
Pine Tree Soap business, by mak- 
ing it easy to buy. Six years ago 
we came into a market that they 





people and their 
horses and wagons 
and cars had trav- 
eled over that road. 

Well, -we decided 
to rebuild it. In- 
stead of macadam 
we decided to use 
concrete because 
we figured concrete 
was a little better 
than macadam. It 
would last longer 
and people would 
like it better. 

Then we decided 
that just because 
the old road was 
crooked, was no 
reason why the 
new one should be. 
So we forgot about 
the old road in lots 
of places. We 
doped it out that 
we wanted to help 
folks get from Lake 
Sunapee to New- 


Peps You up Like a Check 
in the Morning’s Mail 


...@ bath with 
PINE TREE SOAP! 


) don't know what a “kick” you 
> can get out of your morning bath 
‘until you try Billy B Van's Pine Tree 
Soap’ 


Made of onl of pines and other pure 
vegetable onls. it faurty breathes the fra- 
grance of the pine woods. That clean, 
refreshing piney ador and the wonder- 
ful lather the soap makes — im hot. cotd, 
hard or salt water — makes a bath that 
Peps you up for the day 

And how it cleans! Purges the pores 
to the depths and leaves your skin free 
to breathe — atungle with hfe and health! 

Pine Tree Soap contains absolutely 
no anumal fats oF free alkali — nothing 
to clog the pores or irritate the skin. It 
more than surpasses the highest 
standards of the U. 5. Govern- 
ment for the finest and purest 
vegetable ol soap. 

All first-class druggsts and 
grocers sell Pine Tree Soap, 

2 cakes for 2Se. Cellophane. 
wrapped 


aromas FINE TORE PRODUCTS CO. WHE, 
128 Mnewe Aram Mew Yor 


Cokes 
for 25¢ 


Gates, 
PINE TREE dead 


From Newport, N. H. 


“The Sunshine Town” 
stn 7O We Pum TaNS CEROOEEES —T 





port the quickest 
way—and so we 
built a road that 
would take them there that way. As 
a result, we’ve got a swell road. It’s 
shorter and quicker. -The old road 
was all right—but the new one’s 
better and as Emerson and Elbert 
Hubbard both said: Build a better 
mouse trap than your fellowman 
and all the world will wear a 
beaten path to your door. Well, 
we thought we would go Emerson 
and Elbert Hubbard one better, so 
we built a good concrete road so 


One of Billy B. Van’s Newspaper Advertisements 


told us was saturated. Saturated 
—that sounded like a good word, 
particularly when it was connected 
with soap. The market is still sup- 
posed to be saturated, but just re- 
cently in ten weeks we sold 2,160,- 
000 bars of Pine Tree Soap in the 
New York territory alone. But 
that’s getting about six years ahead 
of my story. 

Sometimes I wonder why I was 
crazy enough to go into the soap 
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Poster Advertising Plays a Prominent Part in the Pine Tree Soap Campaign 


business anyway. Probably be- 
cause, being an actor, I didn’t know 
any better. Certainly enough peo- 
ple told me I was crazy—but I fige 
ured out that there ought to be a 
lot of people who wanted a better 
cake of soap, just as they want bet- 
ter roads, better shows and better 
business. 

After a lot of experimenting, I 
was able to do something that 
everybody thought couldn't be 
done: incorporate pine oil into a 
cake of soap that would stand up. 
Having been an actor ever since 
the day when I was a kid in a 
circus doing an aerial act—and I 
quit because they were only paying 
me $8 a week for being thrown at 
a cross-eyed man—I never knew if 
he was catching where he was 
looking or looking where he was 
catching—I figured that if you do 
something, or make something that 
the public wants, you’ve got the 
first ingredient of success. Of 
course, this trying to find out what 
the public wants is a tricky busi- 
ness. Many a time something I 
thought was good for a laugh just 
went across the footlights and died 
with only me for a mourner—but 
I guessed right on a soap that car- 
ried with it the clean, fresh odor 
of the balsam pines. 

A comedian can be the funniest 
guy in the world, but he won't get 
any laughs if he doesn’t get any 
bookings. It’s the same way with 


a soap. It may be the best there 
is, but it won't get very far with- 
out some distribution. 

If I'd known six years ago what 
I know about the soap business 
now, I'd still be on the stage. Six 
years ago, however, saturation was 
just a funny word to me and so | 
started out to get some sales. 

I didn’t have much capital, but | 
did have a job and I figured that if 
I could make enough money on thie 
stage to keep my soap business go- 
ing for a while pretty soon people 
would begin to buy the soap. So I 
kept on the stage and began a 
direct-mail campaign. I had a little 
file that held about 500 cards. | 
thought if I got that full of cus- 
tomers I would be okay in my old 
age when the public would not 
laugh at my jokes. 

The first order I received was 
from a doctor. He still uses our 
soap. That, I guess, is pretty 
nearly the answer to the question 
of why Pine Tree Soap has been 
successful and the sale of which 
has been referred to as a merchan- 
dising miracle. 

From the beginning I had « 
hunch. A lot of people knew about 
Billy B. Van, but not many knew 
about Pine Tree Soap. I decided 
that in the beginning the star o! 
the show would be Billy B. Van, 
that he’d put all the personality 
that he had right behind the soap 
business. 
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[ have been accused of being 
conceited. I suppose every actor is 
a little that way, but it wasn’t 
conceit that made me play up my- 
self in selling my soap, any more 
than it is conceited for a good 
writer to sign his articles or an 
artist to put his name on his paint- 
ings. 

| looked at it this way. I was 
bucking a market in which there 
were lots of different kinds of soap 
made by many different companies. 
Most of them were companies, that 
was all; for all the soap-buying 
public knew, the men who owned 
the soap companies were so many 
stuffed shirts. They hadn’t pro- 
jected their personalities across the 
footlights. Their companies were 
like a show without any stars. 

From the first, I have tried to 
put personality and individuality 
behind the soap. In every piece of 
printed matter that goes out from 
our factory, there’s a breath of the 
pines and something of Billy B. 
Van. In addition to that, I’ve 
peddled soap myself. No, I haven't 
carried it around in a box, but I’ve 
never overlooked an opportunity to 
speak about it and I get lots of op- 
portunities to make speeches. 

We built a mail-order business 
slowly at first. Orders would come 
in and we would fill them, sending 
with the merchandise a letter from 
me that I wrote. 

I want to emphasize that point. 
If I was going to put my person- 
ality into the business, it was up 
to me to write the letters. 

After a while we began to follow 
up some of these inquiries. If we 
got a number of customers in a 
town, we sent a salesman to that 
town and said to the retailers: 
“We've got a darned good product. 
We can sell a lot of it in your 
town direct. Wouldn’t you rather 
pl It in some stock and sell it your- 
self?” Of course, it wasn’t as sim- 
ple as all that, but that was the 
main idea—and it worked. 

Then I got the idea that really 
put over the business. As an actor 
I had stopped in a lot of hotels, 
good, bad and indifferent. In those 
hotels I had used a lot of soap, 
good, bad and indifferent. I knew 
that when I found a hotel with 
soap that wasn’t any good, I turned 
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kind of sour on the hotel. I also 
knew that when I found a hotel 
with good soap I liked the hotel a 
little better and that I tried to find 
out who made the soap. 

I'd been told by a lot of people 
that I’d have to do a lot of sam- 
pling if I hoped to put across Pine 
Tree Soap. Now sampling costs 
money, something that I didn’t 
have a lot of. I decided to let the 
hotels do my sampling for me— 
and pay me for the privilege. 

Of course, it was a fifty-fifty 
proposition, In return for doing 
my sampling they got a good pure 
soap that people would like, and 
besides, we gave them more than 
just a cake of soap, we gave them 
an advertising value they had never 
received before. 


Gambling with the Last Dollar— 
and Winning 


I never believe in being a piker, 
so the first hotel I went after was 
the Palmer House at Chicago. I 
told Walter Gregory my story. He 
had an understanding heart. He 
liked the soap all right, but couldn’t 
see my proposition. Finally I 
gambled the last dollar I had and 
gave him enough soap for a 
month’s supply. If the soap couldn't 
make good I might as well know 
about it. 

Well, it did make good. Of 
course, I didn’t overlook my chance 
to help it. Around each cake I 
wrapped a message signed by me 
with a coupon. It wasn’t a very 
long message, but I made it as full 
of Billy B. Van as I could. 

The coupon called for a dollar 
bill, and pretty soon the dollar bills 
began to roll in. Better than that, 
the Palmer House began to get 
some reaction. Since that day, 
they’ve bought soap from us every 
month, and today, 1,600 of the bet- 
ter class hotels in all parts of the 
country are furnishing their guests 
with Pine Tree Soap and ‘creating 
satisfied customers and advertising 
value through a quality product. 

Today I get thousands of cou- 
pons. We collect these into folders 
and when we have a batch we shoot 
them back to the hotels with this 
message: “Here are good patrons 
of your hotel who have bought 
Pine Tree Soap. Now why not 
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write them a letter?” And we sug- 
gest the kind of letter to write. 
Not all of the hotels are smart 
enough to see the advantage of 
plugging their mailing lists, but 
enough of them are, so that they 
use our product to help them ce- 
ment business and create repeat 
customers. 

Early in the history of the com- 
pany I found out that doctors like 
our soap. It’s pure and we don't 
promise to cure everything, from 
what your friends won't tell you 
about to fallen arches. I went to 
several of the best known skin spe- 
cialists in the country and asked 
them to analyze my soap. I went 
to a leading rabbi and he okayed 
the soap as being strictly Kosher, 
which means it contains no animal 
fat. 

With all of these data, I went 
after doctors. I even advertise in 
a leading medical journal, the only 
soap-maker who does. Of course, 
the influence of the doctors is tre- 
mendous. A lot of patients get 
their first chance to try our soap 
in a doctor’s office and although I 
have never publicly used the en- 
dorsement of a single doctor—I 
think too much of the medical pro- 
fession to abuse its confidence—the 
mere fact that doctors offer our 
soap to their patients has a lot of 
effect. Today we prepare a special 
package that we sell to doctors. 

The success of Pine Tree Soap 
has been built on not overlooking 
a bet. Sometimes, to be sure, we’ve 
pressed our luck a little and made 
mistakes, but on the whole, I guess, 
we haven’t made too many and we 
do not brag about the ones we have 
made—we forget them. 

Today, we talk about soap in 
terms of millions of cakes. It’s a 
far cry from the time when our 
office consisted of one room which 
was also our storeroom, and we 
didn’t have enough credit to get 
our soap made in advance of or- 
ders. Today we can indulge in 
sampling, all kinds of advertising, 
special deals on large shipments, 
and all the other little frills which 
they used to tell me I’d have to do 
in the beginning if I wanted to get 
anywhere. 

Recently we staged a ten-weeks 
campaign in the New York City 
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market. We sold 15,000 gross of 
soap and supplied retailers with 
2,000,000 samples. The ten-weeks 
campaign has cost us about $100,000 
and we've used about every kind 
of advertising that looked as though 
it might pay. This New York cam- 
paign is just a starter, however, for 
a national campaign. We are plan- 
ning to extend our activities by 
territories until we are in a posi- 
tion to do a national job intensively, 
The details of this campaign pro) 
ably would be of interest, but 
me they aren't half so important 
as the story of how we got our 
start. In our start are the germs 
of all the success we have had dur- 
ing the last year. 

In our national work we aren't 
going to overlook an outlet. Re- 
cently we closed a deal with the 
Union News Company whereby 
they carry the soap on 16,000 news 
stands throughout the country. 
That, of course, was just another 
crazy idea that originated in the 
mind of an old actor who has spent 
a lot of hard-earned money on 
newsstands. I’ve always figured 
that any place that lots of people 
buy things from ought to be a good 
outlet for soap. We can’t always 
convince the outlet that we are 
right, but so far we’ve done well. 

Today we are making twelve 
products—our daily dozen. They 
are all logical outgrowths of our 
soap, all scented with pine. 

This reminds me of a fellow who 
came up to see me a few years 
ago. “Mr. Van,” he said solemnly, 
“you'll never get by with just one 
odor. Pine tree scent is too mas- 
culine. You should have violet, 
heliotrope, lavender and_ other 
scents that will appeal to women. 
Until you get these you won't get 
women to buy your soap.” 

That was a laugh. Imagine in 
the first place a Pine Tree Soap 
that smelled of violets. In the 
second place, all the time he was 
talking I had upstairs boxes full 
of coupons from hotel soap wrap 
pers and over half of these were 
signed by women, and also data 
showing that 90 per cent of our 
pine pillows are bought by women, 
so we're sticking to the pine tree 
odor. 

A lot of people ask me what's 
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Presenting the First Prize 
Cup in The News Annual 


School Safety Contest 


FAC# year The News, in conjunction with the Accident 
Prevention Division of the Police Department and the 
Hoosier Motor Club, actively sponsors traffic accident 
prevention work among the public and parochial schools 
of Indianapolis. A representative of The News delivers a 
series of addresses to perent - teachers organizations. 
Through the news columns the motoring public is urged 
to cooperate with the student traffic squads at every 
school. To encourage greater watchfulness, The News 
offers six Prize Cups to those schools with the best safety 
records for the year. Competition for these cups is keen, 
with the result that traffic accidents to school children 
have shown a marked decline. 


The Annual School Safety Contest is indicative of that type of 
broad civic activity constantly engaged in by The News. Such ser- 
vice to the community has won for it a high measure of public 
respect and confidence . . . and made it, as a consequence, an adver- 
tising medium of uncommon resultfulness. 
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New Trends and New 
Styles In Detron 
Newspapers 


There are some very interesting 


opment which should prove of real 
value to the community. 

Who, for example, has not noticed 
the quickened pace and smarter dre: 
of our hundred-year-old Free 
and, by the same token, wha’ 
ever have thought chat staid 
established journal could ever, almost 
overnight, exhibit such a resurgence 
of youth, in appearance and content 
as well as spirit? 

Yet here it is, and all to the good, 
say we. The new type dress is alto- 
gether inviting, easy to look at. A 
defter editing, more in the tempo of 
things as they are, presents numetous 
features of daily interest: “Round the 
Town with the Pree Press Staff” is 
lightly informative and bright with 
personality. Grantland Rice’s sane 
and versatile review of sports is much 
appreciated. Westbrook Pegler’s rare 
and individual humor is given uncen- 
sored play, to the delight of the so- 
phisticates. In a score of ways, the 


DAC NEWS 


good, substantial newspaper we have 
known so long takes on added 
interest while retaining full useful- 
ness and dignity. 

The suspicion is prevalent among 
those who have a professional or ex- 
professional interest in these things 
that more than a little of this change 
may be credited to Malcolm W. 
Bingay, recently elevated to the post 
of editorial director. The competent 
hand of “Bing” has been leaving its 
mark on good newspaper work in 
Detroit for a quarter century now 
and, beginning with his own cheery 
“Good Morning” column, has been 
influential, we feel sure, in shaping 
these departures for the Free Press 

Another interesting development, 
bearing within itself the seeds of very 
important influence, is the advent in 
Detroit of Chicago Tribune and New 
York Daily News ownership and 
management of our only tabloid, the 
Daily Mirror. The strong and suc- 
cessful McCormick-Patterson family 
is welcome, with every expectation 
that the same ingenuity and character 
which created leading positions in 
the journalism of Chicago and New 
York will be exercised here. 

Already the Mirror, under these 
auspices, has registered a nice gain in 
circulation, always the forerunner of 
at least the opportunity for service. 
Already, too, the sounder, more 

ible views of the new 
are apparent in its content 
pression. 

Tabloidia, as we probably shall 
have demonstrated for us, need not 
necessarily reflect moronia. The 
tabloid can be, the New York Daily 
News has amply proved, everything 
teliable and wholesome that any 
standard-size newspaper can be— 
only compact, concise, and breezy. 
It is the mind of the editor-publisher, 
after all, and not the format that sets 
the morals of a paper. The big eight- 
column daily has just so much more 
room in which to display its wrong- 
mindedness, if its elected course is 
one of scandal and trash. The 

i? . picture Pp . as 
Col. Robr. R. McCormick, principal 
owner of Detroit's, recently intimated 
in the first of the Paul Block lectures 
at Yale University, probably is up 
against, more than anything else, the 
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prejudice of readers long accustomed 
to the traditional size and manne: 
bur it has the advantage of appeal « 

the thousands on thousands of new 
fresh readers coming into the news 
paper audience each year. 

These changes in the oldest and 
newest of Detroit's dailies—with the 
News and Times constantly strength: 
ening and burnishing their services 
also—are genuinely significant in 
day when the vigorous hip of 
an alert and responsible press car 
contribute greatly in dealing with the 
many difficult problems now before 
this community. 


Tememing Everywhere 


Ey 


inspiring and counselling you’ again 
Detroit will have had the experience 
of entertaining the American Legion 
Every indication is that the experi 
ence will be as pleasurable as it is 
bound to be colorful and patriotic 
. Certainly, with 60,000 or more 

ety veterans, mainly of thirty to 


tive, top. What would you have! 

If, as some affect to fear, there's 
going to be more than a litle fun, 
with its attendant noise and perhaps 

lamp post getting busted here and 

why view the prospect with 
! Things have been quict 
enough to admit of some heavy-dury 
laughter and a shout or two, along 
with the brass band and bugle corps 
exercises. The tumult and the shout- 
ing will die down, the martial notes 
will drift away, and the lamp post can 
be fixed up again. 

Anyone who cannot take this view 
of the coming reunion might well 
take thought now as to who these 
visitors are. They are the boys and 
the buddies of the boys for whom we 
all professed undying gratitude four 
tetn short years ago. Their glory 
and their service you will find written 
now in the history of the nation 
Whar they did made possible, among 
other things, America’s being on the 
lending end of the world moratorium 
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Oru thanks 


to the publisher of 

the D. A. C. News, 

for stating publicly 
what 1,300,000 buyers 
of newspapers and 
several hundred 


advertisers have 


privately known for 


some time. 


THE @ NEWS 


New York’s Picture Newspaper 


220 EAST 42nd STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
Tribune Tower, Chicago; Kohl Bldg., San Francisco 
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Just Ort The Press 


A 20-Page Market Data Book 
Containing New Information From 
The U. S. Census of Distribution 


Just off the press! Here’s a 20-page book full of late statistics 
gleaned from the United States Census of Distribution. Analy- 
sis of population, gainful workers, incomes, home ownership, 
automobile registration, radio ownership, and other essential 
market data for Detroit is for the first time made available 
in concise form. You will want this book to help you in selling 
the Detroit market this fall. Write for Detroit Market Statis- 
tics on your own letterhead and a copy will be sent you free. 


The Detroit News 


I. ANSELEIN, Inc. THE HOME NEWSPAPER J. Se torz 


Member 100,000 Group of American Cities 
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the secret to-our success. Bless 
you, there isn’t any secret. There 
are a few reasons that I can put 
down and be fairly sure I’m right. 
We had a good product to start 
with. Then we had the courage or 
thle foolishness to buck a saturated 
market. We weren't bound down 
by traditions, but picked the out- 
lets that we thought ought to sell 
soap, even if lots of other folks 
said they weren't logical outlets for 
our products. 

Finally, we put a lot of person- 
ality behind our product, and that 
- ‘personality happened to be Billy 

. Van is incidental. I was fortu- 
A. in surrounding myself with 
brains and loyalty—it has not been 
a one-man band by any means. 
Come and see us sometime and 
meet the boys and girls who make 
the wheels go round. We have a 
clock on the wall of our plant that 
we never wind up—that’s the one 
we work by. 

I don’t think anybody else could 
break into the soap market by 
using our methods. However, a 
good product and lots of person- 
ality applied to any industry ought 
to get over—and stay over, es- 
pecially when you can have your 
headquarters in Newport, New 
Hampshire, the “Sunshine Town,” 
where the hills are high and the 
overhead is low. 

Try it. It works. 


Changes in Chambers Agency 


Morton Caldwell, 


executive vice-pres- 
ident of The Chambers Agency, Inc., 
a Orleans advertising agency, has 
ioved his headquarters from New Or- 
leans to Louisville, Ky. Bruce Farson, 
o has been with The Chambers Agency 
os several years, has been appointed 
manager of the Louisville office. 


Hookless Fastener Appoints 
Geyer 

The Hookless Fastener Company, 
Meadville, Pa., has appointed the New 

rk office of The Geyer Company, 
Dayton, Ohio, advertising agency, to 
direct the advertising of its Talon slide 
fasteners, 


Joins Bowman-Deute- 
Cummings 


R. Scott Cochran, formerly with Dore- 
mus & Company, has joined the San 
Francisco office of Bowman-Deute-Cum- 
mings, Inc., advertising agency. 
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National Trade Journals Sold 
to Neyocy Corporation 


Sale of the National Trade Journals, 
Inc., by its receivers to the Neyocy Cor- 
poration, of New York, was signed at 
that city last week by Judge Coxe of the 
United States District pear. The 
Neyocy Corporation is headed by J. M. 
Wright, vice-president of the National 
Plan Service, Chicago, a subsidiary of 
the National Trade Journals, and with 
him are associated Howard Myers, 
president of the Realty Publishing Cor- 
poration, New York, paneer of Build- 
ing Investment, 1. V. Anderson, 
publisher of Interior Architecture and 
Vecoration and the Industrial Press. 

Following the decree of sale, Print- 
ERS’ INK is informed through Watterson 
& Whynman, New York, attorneys for 
the Neyocy Corporation, The Architec- 
tural Forum, one of the National Trade 
Journals group, has been sold to Mr. 
Myers a several associates; another of 
the group, Heating and Ventilating, has 
been sold to the Industrial Press, pub- 
lisher of Machinery, and a third member 
of the group, Good Furniture and Deco- 
ration, has been sold to Mr. Anderson, 
who will combine the two publications. 

Acquisition of The Architectural 
Forum by Mr. Myers and associates 
again brings Mr. Myers into active as- 
sociation with that publication. He was 
president of the Rogers and Manson 
Company at the time it sold The Archi- 
tectural Forum to the National Trade 
Journals group and later, after joining 
National Trade Journals, Inc., became 
“| ident of that organization, which he 
left last year. 

The bidder’s price for the esional 
Trade Journals group was $275,000 


E. E. Bullis Retires from 
Lord & Thomas and Logan 


Elmer E. Bullis, who has for many 
years been co-manager of the media de- 
partment of the Chicago office of Lord 
& Thomas and Logan, Inc., has retired. 
His retirement, which comes after 
thirty-one years of service with the 
agency, is in pursuance of the retirement 
policy which rd & Thomas and Logan 
have recently instituted for members of 
their organization. He is the second to 
become eligible for retirement under this 
policy, the first having been, as was 
recently announced, his co-partner in 
the managership of the Chicago media 
department, Paul V. Troup. 


Hearst Appoints Tobin Pub- 
lisher of Omaha “Bee-News” 


L. B. Tobin, who from 1910 to 1930 
held a controlling interest in the Lincoln, 
Nebr., Star with H. E. Gooch, has been 
appointed publisher of the Omaha, Nebr., 
Bee-News. Mr. Tobin and Mr. Gooch 
sold their interests in the Star last 
year to the Lee pyemeata, Mr. Tobin 
continuing with fhe paper as business 
manager. He resigned this position in 
April to become vice-president of a grain 
and brokerage business which Mr. Gooch 
had organized. On the Bee-News, Mr. 
Tobin succeeds Leslie Rood. 








Too Much “Cultuah” 


Another of Those Insidious Things 


By J. LS. 


DWARD of Wales drawled in 
(unaffected) Oxonian English 
to a large group of Britain’s mer- 
chant princes: “Youah too cul- 
tuahed to be really good salesmen ; 
take a page from ouah Amehican 
cousins’ book—be moah aggressive 
—be salesmen fi’st—let cultuah 
come second.” And he was widely 
quoted in the American newspapers, 
trade papers, business, financial, 
advertising and sales publications. 
Nevertheless, the Kiwanis clubs 
still charge 10 cents when a man 
introduces himself and adds what 
his business is. Immediately there 
is a yell: “Advertising—1l0 cents 
fine.” 

Still, they say an Englishman 
has no sense of humor. 

When I came to this country ten 
years ago, a man who introduced 
himself at a Kiwanis luncheon (and 
a Rotary, Exchange, Vortex, Lion 
or what-have-you luncheon) not 
only told his business but added 
what he sold and what his specialty 
was. He usually got a ringing 
cheer for that. 

Fresh from England (and an ex- 
clusive club) I was astonished at 
the freedom of the members of a 
really good country club over here. 
They cornered me, those dentists, 
tire salesmen, haberdashers, garage 
owners, automobile salesmen, and 
told me all about their businesses. 
Had they attempted it in England 
they would have been called 
“bounders.” But I have found 
them intensely interesting. 

They talked best about their busi- 
nesses because that was what they 
knew most about. They built ro- 
mance into their businesses; real 
romance. The tire salesman was an 
adventurer—so was the dentist. 
They made no real effort to sell 
mé anything except their busi- 
nesses. And I wish I had half the 
money back I spent with those 
fellows. 

But they are not the same today. 
Only recently I went back to a 
meeting of the old Kiwanis club. 
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They fine one now for talking 
business. For they have absorbed 
culture; not even the culture 
warned against, but a more super- 
ficial culture. Not quite the same 
objection to making money in 
“trade” that held England back for 
years—but drifting that way, drift 
ing that way. 

Can the United States stage a 
comeback while that spirit lasts? 
I'll run in the face of Providence 
and the elder Morgan and sell this 
country short at a profit—if this 
superficial culture gains any more 
ground. 

What built the U. S.? What 
raised this country to world leader- 
ship? It certainly wasn’t culture. 
It wasn’t. Players’ clubs; it wasn't 
sneering at Babbittry. There was 
little, if any, culture. Few of the 
men who built the country had any 
background. They had not so 
much education. Certainly, they 
had no country clubs, nor did they 
have polo grounds. 

But they did have salesmanship. 
They were adventurers, great ad- 
venturers, possibly the greatest 
adventurers of all time. 


Salesmen of the Automobile 
Industry 


Take the automobile industry—a 
quarter century development. What 
did the men who built that have at 
the outset? Nothing, except a 
faith that amounted to sublimity. 
They had little money and they 
couldn’t get any support from the 
banks, which regarded automobiles 
as a gamble. Well, the motor men 
gambled. And won. They were 
salesmen, these men. 

They ventured and won. Selling, 
selling, selling all the time. The) 
didn’t know what it was to draw 
rein, to hedge, to play on velvet 
What are they, and their brothers, 
doing today? 

They are not selling. They're 
cultured. 

Read the first annual reports of 
the automobile companies twenty- 
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Have We Been Too Subtle? 





king 
~m Frequently and in as many ways as we could 
per- think of, we have been saying, in substance and 
-—n the trade papers that the Chicago American be- 
for longs at the top of every evening newspaper ad- 
rift vertising schedule in Chicago. We have said it 
ye a with facts and figures, with charts and in met- 
-< aphor, allegory and parable. 
= We have made great progress, but not as 
ae much as the strength of our position justifies, to 
Vhat be frank to a degree which may not be good 
der- strategy. Perhaps we have been too subtle in 
ot the telling of our tale; advertising men will sym- 
_was pathize with us in our problem of trying to so 
: = dress our message that it will be read. So we'll 
t sO try putting it bluntly: 
they 





the . : : : 
7 By right of long and outstanding circulation 


ship. leadership the Chicago American deserves, and 
Baws will invariably justify, the lion's share of any ad- 

vertiser's evening paper schedule in Chicago — 
ile and the advertiser who does not follow this 


principle is ultimately at greater loss than are we. 
=o 
What 
re at 
reat H IC AGO 
mity 


they 
n the 
abiles 


7 men 
were 


a good newspaper now in its 
Aling. ELEVENTH YEAR of circulation 
_ leadership in Chicago's evening field. 
elvet. 


thers, * 


—— National Representatives: RODNEY E. BOONE ORGANIZATION 
“ts of 
renty- 
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five years ago; twenty years ago; 
ten years ago; five years ago. 

Compare them with the reports 
today. Where ten years ago these 
reports were short, snappy, to the 
point, you will find that now they 
refer smugly to “economies of 
management and operation.” And 
to give that its right name, it 
means simply so many let out, so 
many salaries reduced, so much 
curtailment of distribution and so 
many fewer outlets here or abroad. 

Are the old masters cultured? 
Oh, yes. But it isn’t the old guard 
that is to blame. Look at the sec- 
ond generation. 

What happened to that? Well, 
it’s cultured. College trained ; office 
trained. It never fought the battles 
of distribution, production, finance, 
re-finance, export. It got its in- 
formation second hand and blended 
the getting of that information 
with country-clubitis. 

Is the secorfd generation, the 
product of the cultural era, as fit 
as the first one was? It is not. 
And this is but the second genera- 
tion counting from the time the 
United States started its climb to 
world supremacy. 

Cultured and with stock- 
holders to worry about and 
with something to lose. The second 
generation is going into the fight 
in the position of a worried, har- 
ried champion—something to lose. 
When the founders of this pros- 
perity started out they had nothing 
to lose. Just as a dub might lick 
Bobby Jones, these men went into 
it with everything they had, all the 
aggressiveness, all the rugged 
strength and will to get somewhere 
and get there in a hurry. Does the 
second generation have that? It 
does; not. 

Good old culture—the same “cul- 
tuah” the Prince warned against in 
England. Let’s drop it for a while. 
Let’s get the Kiwanians back to 
telling what they sell and have their 
brother Kiwanians cheer them 
when they tell it! 


Frostice to Mellen Associates 


a sub- 
Gas Products 
Ltd., has appointed The Mel- 
fonolulu advertis- 
ing agency, to direct the advertising of 


The Frostice Company, Ltd., 
sidiary of the Hawaiian 
Company, 
len Associates, Ltd., 


Frostice, a carbon dioxide refrigerant. 
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United Advertising Acquires 
Storrs Outdoor Interests 


The United Advertising Corporation 
New York, has acquired all of the out 
door advertising interests of Frank \ 
Storrs. Included in the purchase are th: 
outdoor advertising plants of the Lehigh 
Valley Outdoor Advertising Company 
in Allentown, Easton, Bethlehem, Phi! 
lipsburg and other Pennsylvania citie 
and towns. Also included are the Tren 
ton, N. J., Poster Advertising Compan) 
including all of the outdoor plant 
operated by that company and the Ame: 
ican Poster Company. A controlling ir 
terest is acquired in the Camden Poster 
Advertising Company. 

The company which will control th: 
above mentioned corporations will b« 
known as the Consolidated Advertising 
Company, of which Leonard Dreyfuss 
president of the United Advertising Cor 
poration, will be president and of whi 
Mr. Storrs will be one of the directors 


J. Be 
& Potter 


John L. Brummett, formerly vic 
president and general manager of Sawes 
& Potter, Inc., Boston, Spur ties and 
Bull Dog suspenders and garters, has 
been elected president of that company 
succeeding James Hewes, deceased 
Mr. Brummett has been with the Hewes 
& Potter company since 1916. George 
W. Potter has been elected vice-presi 
dent. 

The company plans to introduce a new 
four-in-hand necktie in the fall, to | 
known as the Spur Royale, which wil 
be backed, it is reported, by the largest 
advertising campaign in the history of 
the company. 


L. D. Thornton with 
Platt-Forbes 


Lawrence D. Thornton, formerly 
sales director of the Rotoprint Gravure 
Corporation, Jamaica, N. Y., a subsidi 
ary of the William F. Hall Printing 
Company, Chicago, has become a pri 
ciple of the firm of’ Platt-Forbes, In 
New York advertising agency. He will 
act as vice-president in charge of new 
business. W. S. Walker, head of th 
media department of Platt-Forbes, has 
also been made a member of the firn 


Bishop-Hathaway, New 
Business at Boston 


name ol 


Brummett Heads Hewes 


Bishop-Hathaway is the 
new partnership formed at Boston t 
render a sales management service to 
New Fngland manufacturing compani: 
Offices will be at 308 | 508 Boylston Street 


To Advertise California Olives 


The Wyandotte Olive Association, 
growers’ organization with headquarter 
at Oroville, Calif., has appointed the 
San Francisco office of Emil Brisacher 
& Staff, advertising agency, to direct it 
advertising account. 
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YOU CAN 
WRITE THE 


Recipe 


The 
Result 


IS 
SOMETHING 
ELSE AGAIN 


PRINTERS’ INK 


you can specify the type— 
but not the art of setting it. 
You can specify the colors—but 
not the skill that gives them life 
and beauty. You can give the 
printer all the instructions you 
wish. But he must have the judg- 
ment to properly interpret them. 


Printing is an art. Nota science. 
If you could make an author—or 
a painter—with a book of instruc- 
tions, you could do it with a 
printer. But you can't. And 
for the same reasons. 


That is why we lay such stress on 
brains in this shop. Any one can, 
who wants to, match our equip- 
ment. But in the final result, men 
count more than machines. And 
brainpower more than horsepower. 


Creating and executing a printed 
job requires many different kinds 
of skill. The Charles Francis Press 
is an organization of men who 
know their business. If you don't 
know exactly what you want, 
they're invaluable. If you do, 
they're insurance. 


Charles Francis Press 


PRINTING CRAFTS BUILDING 


461 Eighth Avenue & New York 
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Making Way for BALTIMORE’ 


." 


menus so Sen ; 
i 
= cme, mettre 


i aii 





With the razing of an entire 
square of buildings on Cathedral 
Street, from Mulberry to Frank- 
lin, work is started upon a new 
central library building for the 





city of Baltimore. 


real beauty, both as to exterior and interior. 


For more than two years the plans were in the making. 
They incorporate suggestions gathered from librarians, 
architects and building operators all over the country. 
A municipal loan of $3,000,000 makes the project possible. 


Just one of the items in Baltimore’s $37,000,000 public : 
ORNI 


improvements program for the current year. Baltimore, il yew yor: 
Atlant; 


where business is above-average. And, as most advertisers 
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ew $3,000,000 Public 


nce andfialready know, Baltimoreans are most readily reached 
- one offtthrough the columns of The Sunpapers. 


making HE SUNPAPERS in July 
=BDaily (M & E) 289,555 


THE 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 
New York: John B. Woodward, Ine. Chicago: Guy 8. Osborn, Inc. 
= Atlanta: A. D. Grant Detroit: Jos. R. Scolaro 

ertisers San Francisco: C. Geo. Krogness 


yossible. 


) public 


|timore, 
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Advertising Rates 
Effective August 20, 1931 





ONE 13 26 
TIME TIMES TIMES 
One Page (429 lines) 
$815 $750 $700 
Two-third Page (286 lines) 

565 515 480 
One-third Page (143 lines) 

295 270 255 
One-sixth Page (72 lines) 

155 145 135 


Per Agate Line 
2.50 2.00 1.85 








THE 
BUSINESS WEEK 


10th Avenue and 36th Street 
New York City 
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How Kellogg’s Six-Hour Day Has 
Worked After Six Months’ Use 


It Has Benefited Stockholders and Employees 


By Lewis J. Brown 


President, 


[ has been argued that a revival 
I. if purchasing power would im- 
mediately bring out “prosperity.” 
Advertising campaigns and other 
promotional activities have been 
indulged in, urging people to spend 
their money and also asking manu- 
facturers to make commitments for 
raw materials, machinery and other 
goods to stimulate business. 

Actually, prosperity cannot be 
stabilized in this country unless the 
people have continuous employ- 
ment, for prosperity depends upon 
the purchasing power of the public, 
and unless the men and women who 
make up the public have employ- 
ment, they will not have the money 
to spend. Furthermore, unless 
those who have employment feel 
reasonably secure in their jobs, 
they will be slow to spend. 

I believe the time has come to 
admit to ourselves that we cannot 
expect consumption of manufac- 
tured products to equal the produc- 
tion capacity of our industries. If 
this is true, it is a fundamental fact 
with which we must learn to live. 
And capital and management are as 
deeply concerned as labor in find- 
ing a solution to the problem it 
represents. 

In our own business, the reduc- 
tion of the working day from eight 
hours to six hours seemed to be the 
most practical method of adjusting 
ourselves to the needs of the cur- 
rent situation, and at the same time 
of working toward a permanent 
adjustment to economic trends. 
Also, it promised to iron out some 
inequalities and eliminate some 
petty evils which had grown up 
over a period of years, including 
the rectifying of some faulty pay- 
roll practices which had originated 
during the war period. 


Reprinted with permission from “Ex- 
ecutives Service Bulletin,” published by 
the Me tropolitan Life Insurance Com- 
pany 


Kellogg Company 


Under our old plan of working 
three eight-hour shifts, our em- 
ployees on each shift were given 
a half-hour meal period, and also 
were ‘paid time and a half for all 
time over eight hours, as well as 
for all work on Sundays. Em- 
ployees working on the three to 
eleven p. m. shifts were paid 5 per 
cent more than the employees 
working on the seven to three p. m. 
shifts, while the employees work- 
ing on the eleven p. m. to seven 
a. m. shifts were paid 5 per cent 
over the previous shifts, or 10 per 
cent over the seven a. m. to three 
p. m. shifts. There was a tendency 
in the eight-hour day to slow down 
before meal-time; and the pick-up 
after meal-time was always slow. 

We took all this into considera- 
tion, along with the current unem- 
ployment situation. On December 
1, 1930, we introduced the six-hour 
day into our plant, creating four 
six-hour shifts instead of three 
eight-hour shifts. These four 
shifts are organized as follows: 


Shift 1—6 a.m. to 12 noon; 
Shift 2—12 noon to 6 P.M. 
Shift 3—6 p.m. to 12 midnight; 
Shift 4—12 midnight to 6 a.m. 


Under such a schedule there are 
no inequalities. Each shift has 
equal advantages. This eliminated 
the need for extra allowances for 
any shift, and also eliminated the 
stop for meals, as each shift works 
straight through without a break. 

In a business such as ours, where 
the jobs outside of mechanical and 
maintenance are mostly repétitious, 
the work tends to become monoto- 
nous. Toward the end of an eight- 
hour shift, the employees grew 
somewhat careless and waste in- 
creased. We had to adjust the 
speed of our processes and ma- 
chines to this human factor. 

In a shorter working day, fatigue 
becomes less important as a factor 




















in production. The workers are 
much more alert and _ efficient, 
knowing that the working time is 
short, and that it “won’t be long 
now” until the whistle will blow. 
Because of this we were able to 
make a slight increase in the rate 
of our production lines that multi- 
plies itself into a substantial in- 
crease in total production and gives 
us a greater return on our invest- 
ment and machinery. 

While the chief advantages to 
the worker, under the six-hour 
day, are fairly obvious in the ac- 
tual operation, we have discovered 
others which were not so obvious 
to us before we inaugurated the 


system. An enumeration of certain 
of these advantages may prove 
interesting : 


More leisure time for recrea- 
tion. 

2. Opportunity to cultivate gar- 
dens. 

3. Time to pursue educational 
courses, music or other cultural 
studies. 

4. Increased incentive to prepare 
for managerial jobs, as the change 
from three to four shifts makes 
necessary an additional full staff of 
managers, foremen, foreladies, etc. 

5. Less fatigue, due to smaller 
number of hours of work daily, 
and longer periods of rest between, 
resulting in a more healthy, ambi- 
tious, alert and aggressive working 
force. 

6. Opportunity for mothers who 
must support children to earn a liv- 
ing and yet have ample time at 
home to care for their families. 

7. Less waste time, due to con- 
centration of work in a single 
period. 

8. Decreased cost of living—all 
meals at home. 

9. Greater assurance of a steady 
job due to the fact that the increase 
in the number of workers employed 
absorbs more of the city’s working 
people, makes them earners and 
consumers, and stabilizes the local 
industrial situation. 

Meanwhile, what of the com- 
pany? Are its stockholders getting 
a square deal? The list of advan- 
tages to the company is almost as 
impressive. It includes: 

1. Increased daily production 
from the plant as an operating unit, 
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due to increased production at 
every station or task, slight in it- 
self, but considerable in the ager: 
gate. 

2. Elimination of meal periods, 
with their waste, and the expens« 
of a large cafeteria. 

Increased return from thi 
capital invested in plant and ma 
chinery, owing to the increased rate 
of plant operation. 

4. Opportunity for reorganizing 
the working force to rectify 
equalities and fit all “pegs” in ap- 
propriate “holes.” 

5. Decreased overhead due to th 
fact that the factory produ es 
more packages of cereals per <lol- 
lar of overhead than under the 
eight-hour shifts. 

We have found that in our plant, 
where the overhead in proportion 
to direct labor is approximately 
two and one-half times, that if we 
increase the efficiency, thereby de- 
creasing the cost per package oi 
cereal, the overhead drops two and 
one-half more times than the direct 
labor cost per package. In other 
words, if we save 10 cents per hun- 
dred pounds of production on direct 
labor, we save 25 cents additional 
on overhead. As the majority of 
our foremen and foreladies also 
work on production, the increased 
supervisory force does not have 
any material effect on the payroll, 
and it is offset by the increased 
efficiency of the plant as an oper- 
ating machine. 

In reducing the number of work- 
ing hours a day, under the six- 
hour-day plan, there was naturally 
a reduction in the day wages for 
the higher-paid employees. This 
was accompanied, however, by an 
increase in hourly base rates. 

In determining the increase in 
hourly wages, it was necessary that 
this figure be so established as to 
be sufficient for the employees to 
continue to live at the same scale 
as on the eight-hour shift, and it 
was also necessary to keep in mind 
the payroll cost, so as not to affect 
the cost of production materially. 

Our company made studies ot 
what the daily wage should be to 
give an employee approximately 
the same purchasing power as he 
had had two years or so ago, when 
commodity prices were much 
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DVERTISING can 
take a lesson in simple 
logic from the fisherman. 


¢ 


E does his fishing 

where he knows the 
fish are biting. He passes 
by the large, sluggish 
stream and camps on the 
bank of the brook where 
fishing is good. 


¢ 


AME to any fisher- 

man three streams in 
which he might cast his 
line and his first question 
will be, “In which stream 
are they biting now?” 


q 


HE advertiser angling 

for sales in the Detroit 
market must first know 
where buying is being 
done . . . and concentrate 
all his efforts there. 


q 


HIS newspaper is read 
in practically four out 
of every five homes in the 
twenty-five great sections 
of Detroit where there is 





VERREE & 
National 


New York Chicago 


PRINTERS’ INK 


a possibility of making 
sales today. 


T presents a complete 

and compact market 
composed of people finan- 
cially capable of buying 
what advertising exploits. 
The only market within 
the Detroit area which 
can be cultivated profit- 


ably. 
q 


F you are a fisherman, 

you go where the fish 
are biting. Now, advertise 
where sales are being 
made. 


q 


N Detroit . . . use the 
Free Press. 







CONKLIN, INC. 


Representatives 


Detroit San Francisco 
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higher, and of the minimum daily 
wage a male employee should have, 
in order to provide himself and 
family with a proper living. As a 
result, it was decided that the mini- 
mum wage for a male employee 
should be $4 per day, the same rate 
we were paying when operating on 
the eight-hour basis. Thus, in 
working on a six-hour day basis, 
the base rate for the minimum 
wage of an employee was increased 
33 1-3 per cent. It was also found 
that if those receiving a higher 
wage received a 12% per cent in- 
crease in base rate, their purchas- 
ing power on a_ six-hour basis 
would be approximately the same 
as it was in 1928 on an eight-hour 
basis. 

In announcing the new plan to 
the employees, the results of this 
investigation were given; for we 
believe workers will respond in in- 
telligent fashion to the needs of a 
given situation, if that situation is 
explained to them simply and hon- 
estly. Accordingly, a series of spe- 
cial meetings was called: first the 
administrative group, then the fac- 
tory managerial staff, including 
superintendents, then the foremen. 

After due deliberation, and the 
answering of many questions, all 
the groups finally agreed that the 
plan was feasible. The department 
foremen then conveyed this inform- 
ation to the employees and ex- 
plained to them the various phases 
of the proposed arrangement. Im- 
mediately thereafter a general 
meeting was held, the plan finally 
approved and the date of its in- 
auguration publicly announced. 

After having obtained the ap- 
proval of the plan, our Industrial 
Research Department, which had 
prepared the studies dealing with 
the advisability of the change, was 
instructed to make the necessary 
preparations, such as reorganizing 
the payroll function; assigning to 
the factory key men their individual 
tasks, such as the employing of 
new help, promoting various em- 
ployees to be foremen and fore- 
ladies; rearranging production 
schedules and so on. A complete 
program of procedure was pre- 
pared in advanced and followed out 
to the letter. 
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The plan has now been in opera 
tion for nearly six months. While 
no executive is safe in stating that 
any given policy will be followed 
out in perpetuity, I have no hesi- 
tancy in stating that unless some at 
present: unlooked-for development 
occurs, or some unsuspected weak- 
ness develops in the plan, we shall 
continue to operate on the six-hour 
day permanently. It is a profitable 
operating plan—profitable for the 
workers and equally profitable for 
the business, due to the increased 
operating efficiency and the lowered 
cost per unit of production. 


Acquires Orphos Toothpaste 


Walter Janvier, Inc., New York, | 
purchased the trade-mark right, form 
and assets of the Orphos Chemical Cor 
pany, of that city, manufacturer 
Orphos Toothpaste. The Orphos con 
pany has been dissolved and Orphos 
Toothpaste will be manufactured with 
the same name, tube and package by the 
Janvier concern. 


Hosiery Account to 
Homer McKee 


The Walter Fred Hosiery Mills 
Nashville, Tenn., makers of Se-Ling 
hosiery, have appointed The Homer 
McKee Company, Inc., Chicago 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
their advertising account. 


To Manage Pacific Greyhound 
Advertising 
James J. Rieden, formerly with the 
San Francisco Chronicle and Cail 
Bulletin, has been made advertising di 
rector of the Pacific Greyhound Lines, 
San Francisco, operators of buses 


New Accounts to Reach 


The National Motors 
Company, Irvington, N. 
motor trucks, and Lovett's 
Little Silver, N. J., have 
Chas. Dallas Reach, Newark, J. 
vertising agency, to direct their adver 
tising accounts. 


Mrs. Mary Barker Advanced 


Mrs. Mary Barker, formerly assistant 
advertising manager of the Titche-Goet 
tinger Company, MDallas department 
store, has been made fashionist of that 
company. 


H. C. Wheaton with 
Kurt Volk, Ine. 


Harold C. Wheaton, formerly wit! 
J. Albert Cavanagh Company, New Y: 
art service, is now with Kurt H. Vol 
Inc., typographer of that city. 


Manufacturing 
Day-El 
Nurser 


appointed 
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in New York’s 
bes Most Interesting 
= Newspaper 


“ | FOR WHATEVER 


= | YOU WANT To SELL 


It’s a sign of a good two-fisted newspaper when it 
can sell both sides of a family for its advertiser’s 
profit. 

For example, the American gained 131,277 lines 
in Grocery advertising during the seven months of 
1931 compared with 1930. This out-stepped every 
other morning and Sunday newspaper in New York 
in increased acceptance by national food advertisers. 

It’s a very nice sales assignment to fill the grocery 
orders of more than 300,000 families daily and more 
than 1,100,000 families Sunday. And an equally 
nice one to sell them cars. 


hound Mrs. J. Doe looks after the grocery bills—she 
. may decide the color scheme of the family car— 
Poe but old John Doe himself has to put out the money 
a = for it and that’s where the “two-fisted” remark 
. applies. 

ach The Sunday American carried more new car, truck, 
ee tire and used car display advertising during 1931 than 
— any other New York Sunday newspaper. 


ppor ted 
J., ad 


The American does a thorough selling job for the 


r adver: whole family—as local and national advertisers have 
found out with consid- 
erable profit to them- 


he Coe N ew Y or k selves. 





ranced 
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Ameriean 
th > 


New York's Most Interesting Newspaper 


Nationally Represented by PAUL BLOCK and ASSOCIATES 
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More Bostonians 


the (slobe 


IRCULATION increase may mean 
a lot—or nothing—in judging a 
paper’s reader interest. 
The only reason that more families 
than ever are reading the Globe this 
year, is because they want to. 


For the Globe has never used artificial 
means to get circulation. 


Globe readers take this paper for their 
own enjoyment—like its features—its 
news flashes, keen editorials, up-to-the- 
minute sports comment—and they follow 
its informative advertising. 


Have you seen a copy of this paper? 
Send for several copies which will show 
you just how the unusual make-up of 


THE BOSTON|G 
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than ever choose 


simply because they 
find it more interesting 


the Daily and Sunday Globe makes 
advertising more effective. Address 
Dept. A, Box 189, Boston, Mass. 
of e e 

The A. A. A. A. Survey of Boston papers 
shows that the Daily Globe is at least 
the equal of the Sunday Globe in cover- 
ing the real buying group of the Boston 











market. 




















Fifteen Reasons Why the Sales 
Conference Is Under Fire 


A Number of Companies Have Worked Out More Economical Methods 
Information to the Sales Force 


of Conveying 


By Edgar Paul Hermann 


Advertising Manager, The Lincoln National Life Insurance Company 


LARGE company has decided 
to have no more regular sales 
conferences. Special ones will be 
called if necessary—but apparently 
from the lack of calls there is a 
lack of necessities. A number of 
other organizations are seriously 
considering abandoning their home 
office conferences. Others that have 
contemplated initiating them have, 
after careful inquiry and investiga- 
tion, decided to postpone such ac- 
tion. Even district and branch office 
sales conferences are feeling the 
effect of a swing of the pendulum. 
Why? What are the charges be- 
fore the court? 
Seldom are they made definite 
and specific. Usually there is a 


vague general feeling on the part 
of management that furbelows and 
decorations, unless they can be very 
concretely justified, might well be 


dispensed with. Here are in a nut 
shell some of the specific accusa- 
tions, insofar as the writer is able 
to crystallize them 

1. Conferences lead to much 
wasted time, both of major and of 
junior executives. 

2. Conferences busy themselves 
with too many petty, futile, unin- 
vestigated, and out-of-their-range 
subjects. 

3. Conferences foster too many 
arguments and bring too many dor- 
mant differences to the surface. 

4. Too many conferences do not 
reach definite conclusions and if 
they do, all too often there is not 
adequate executive follow-up to see 
that adequate action actually fol- 
lows. 

The personnel of the confer- 
ence is a ticklish subject and one 
which might well be evaded. Too 
many people are hurt because they 
are not invited to attend. Border- 
line cases of membership are diffi- 
cult to decide. Usually the result 
is too large a conference for effec- 


tive work, and a multiplication oi 
lost hours of company time. 

6. Too many important sales offi 
cials are frequently absent becaus: 
of field trips, more important en- 
gagements, and other reasons, and 
therefore often the subject matter 
is again thrashed over at a subse 
quent meeting, or the action is 
questioned, or other complications 
arise. 

7. The large conference, it is sus- 
pected, is an annoying and real 
source of leaking information. It 
is much more probable that one or 
two out of fifteen or twenty will, 
innocently, drop a word, or discuss 
what does not really concern them, 
than it is that information will leak 
if certain things are not freely and 
openly discussed in such a meeting 

8. A careful check up of the rec 
ords in too many cases discloses 
how little has actually been decided 
or accomplished, when the amount 
of time is considered. 

9. In many organizations it is a 
serious matter that so many impor- 
tant executives are away from tl 
desks at the same time. Renustent 
callers are compelled to wait 
Clerks sometimes take advantage 
of the absence of superiors. 

10. Conference judgment is likely 
to be snap judgment; decisions are 
likely to be swayed by the popu- 
larity of individuals, by the phrases 
of the best talkers or the most 
sarcastic baiters. All too often the 
work has to be done all over again 
after some individual has had op- 
portunity to do some serious think- 
ing with facts in hand. 

11. The conference gives 
good an opportunity for the tim 
or vacillating to put off or avoi 
making a decision. It is easy 
say that instead of deciding “it will 
be put up to the conference next 
week.” Thus in many cases the 
conferences busies itself with mat- 
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ters which an individual should 
have handled. Too many things are 
postponed. 

12. The conference decision is 
often a tactless and undiplomatic 
decision. The ardent junior em- 
ployee, with a plan, appears before 
the conference and explains it. A 
group of men who have had no 
opportunity to consider the matter 
find it easier to look for flaws than 
for strength. Often the junior is 
discouraged and disheartened. Han- 
died individually by a _ superior, 
sympathetic interest and possible 
action is much more probable. 

There is a great tendency in 
conferences to follow the leader or 
first speaker on any subject. How 
many times have you heard: “I 
have little to add to what Mr. 
Smith has just said; I think he has 
analyzed the question very well in- 
deed. I remember once when I 
was with the X company .. .” and 
the point is shifted to some irrele- 
vant incident. 

14. The conference is too likely 
to consider the whole world its 
field, and to stray from its field of 
responsibility and authority. The 
sales conference sees no reason 
why it should not discuss manufac- 
turing or accounting or finance if 
it wishes, and make recommenda- 
tions entirely unsupported by tech- 
= - background. 

. The conference makes buck- 
é... ing a fine art. It is far more 
difficult to pin responsibility defi- 
nitely than under other plans of 
organization and management. 

All this seems a severe indict- 
ment. Undoubtedly there are many 
real weaknesses in the conference 
system. But on the other hand 
there are strong points. For in- 
stance: 

In many cases the conference has 
proved a valuable tool in securing 
united action and group under- 
standing; it has proved important 
as a clearing-house for informa- 
tion; individuals may be informed 
quickly and thoroughly and doubt- 
ful points may be cleared up. The 
exect itives may be sure each key 
individual understands after a mat- 
ter has been thoroughly explained 
in a sales conference. Again the 
conference is a splendid vehicle for 
enthusiasm building. Enthusiasm is 
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contagious and grows far more 
rapidly in the soil of social contact. 

Recognizing many of the advan- 
tages and the defects of the confer- 
ence system some companies are 
carefully considering to what ex- 
tent the character of conferences 
should be changed. 

For the mere clearing of infor- 
mation a bulletin system is not only 
more effective, more likely to reach 
each individual, and more readily 
referred to later and thus charged 
as a responsibility to each individ- 
ual, but it is obviously less costly 
in company time. 

Certain subjects the company will 
not want to put on paper, and there 
will accordingly always be need of 
smaller conferences and meetings 
for information purposes. 

Meetings will not likely lose out 
in the field of enthusiasm building. 
While bulletins and other methods 
have their place in this work yet 
face-to-face meeting of personali- 
ties is far more potent. 

For preliminary work before a 
policy decision some discussion is 
valuable; it is important to get 
various points of view; some men 
think best when presenting a 
thought vocally to another. Perhaps 
smaller conferences will always be 
valuable in this connection even 
though serious policy-setting and 
decision-making become a function 
of individuals, charged with fact 
assembly and with responsibility 
geared to their decisions. 

It seems probable from this type 
of study of the merits and demerits 
of the sales conference system in 
home offices, if the movement to 
challenge continues, that there will 
be far fewer such meetings of large 
size, and that they will be definitely 
called at irregular intervals for 
enthusiasm building purposes pri- 
marily and that smaller conferences 
will suffice for information and co- 
ordination purposes, though other 
machinery will eliminate even 
many of these. 

The branch office or field sales 
conference presents another set of 
problems. It is of undoubted value 
that the salesman have a regular 
contact with those who have abil- 
ity to “recharge his battery” and 
to give emphasis and re-emphasis 
to important points as well as to 
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present actual demonstrations im- 
possible in almost any other way. 

Even these conferences, however, 
all too frequently degenerate into 
parrot-like repetition of kinder- 
garten sales material, egotistical 
strutting of favorites and _ stars, 
technical presentations of over-esti- 
mated value and other wastes, 
trivialities and monotonies. They 
mean a great loss of salesmen’s 
time and are open to a consider- 
able number of the fifteen objec- 
tions listed above. Sales managers 
are beginning to wonder if there is 
not a substitute, or if it might not 
be advantageous to hold meetings 
less frequently, to change their 
character considerably, or to make 
them shorter. 

Individual personal conferences 
between man and manager or as- 
sistant manager is one way out 
which some companies are trying, 
supplemented by enthusiasm build- 
ing dinners or assemblages with a 
larger proportion of entertainment 
element present. Educational meet- 
ings which divide new men and old 
into separate groups and specially 
called regional conferences to pre- 
sent and demonstrate new points, 
materials and methods are in some 
cases considered better policy. 
Company sales bulletins and litera- 
ture, and company sales kits are 
being charged with a greater pro- 
portion of the load which the sales 
conference has been heretofore sup- 
posed to carry. Further, more defi- 
nite personal responsibility through 
correspondence and personal con- 
tact and field work is being required 
of many sales leaders. 

Undoubtedly there are individual 
considerations in particular organi- 
zations which may outweigh some 
of the points here presented, but 
under the present conditions of 
business getting, it is certain that 
the sales conference will have a 
more difficult job to justify itself, 
and like all of us individually, have 
to work harder and more effec- 
tively or lose its job. 


To Leave Pilot Radio 


Robert Hertzberg has resigned as ad- 
vertising manager of the Pilot Radio & 
Tube Corporation, Lawrence, Mass., ef- 
fective September 15. 
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“The National Turf Digest” 
Changes Name 


The National Turf Digest, continy 
ously published under that name since 
1924, has changed its name to the 
Turf and Sport Digest, effective with 
its September issue. According to the 
publisher, the Montee Publishing ( 
pany, Inc., Baltimore, the change is 
being made in accordance with plans t 
enlarge the editorial scope of the pu)bli- 
cation to cover general sports. 


Appoint Van Sant, Dugdale & 
Corner 


The What Cheer Laundry and 
Swiss Cleansing Company, both of Pro, 
idence, R. I., have appointed Van Sant, 
Dugdale & Corner, Inc., Baltimore 
vertising agency, to conduct educativnal 
newspaper advertising campaigns. 


To Represent “Pictorial Re- 


view” on Pacific Coast 
H. P. Houston, formerly Pacific Coast 
representative of the Meredith Publish- 
ing Company, will represent Pictoria 
Review on the Pacific Coast, effective 
September 1. 


Joins Radio Station KH] 


Leo B. Tyson, formerly promoti 
manager of the Los Angeles Examine: 


and later associated with the Electrical 
Research Products Company, has been 
appointed advertising director of radi 
station KHJ, Los Angeles, succeeding 
C. M. C. Raymond, resigned. 


R. P. Dodds with Insulite 


Company 
Richard P. Dodds, formerly engaged 
in sales promotion work in the public 


utility field, has been appointed manager 
of sales promotion and _ advertising of 
The Insulite Company, Minneapolis 


J. J. Finn with “Photoplay” 


Joseph J. Finn, formerly with the 
merchandising department and sales de 
partment of Liberty, New York, has 
joined Photoplay, Chicago, as an adver 


tising salesman. 


Appoints Ralph Moore Agency 


The Hanley & Kinsella Coffee & Spice 
Company, St. Louis, has appointed Kal; 
Moore, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account 





Appoints Ayer 


The Vacuum Oil Company, Ltd., Lon- 
don, England, has appointed N. W. Ayer 
& Son, Inc., to direct its advertising ™ 
England and Ireland. 
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Here's How Times Have 
Changed in PITTSBURGH 


Greatest July Linage 
in Sun-Telegraph History 


Continuing its record of achievement, 
The Sun-Telegraph carried more Total Adver- 
tising Linage in July of this year than in any 
other July in the four years of its existence. 
The other evening and Sunday newspaper 
had the smallest volume of advertising of 
any July during the same period. 


Something very definite has happened 
in Pittsburgh . . . and the big swing is to The 
Sun-Telegraph. 


Based on figures by Advertising Record Com- 
pany for 1928; Media Records for later years. Figures 
compared exactly as they appear in the records... 
without arbitrary adjustment of any kind. 


THE SUN-TELEGRAPH 


Agency 
» & Spice 
ted R aly 





Fourteen Ways to Cut Waste in 
Distributing Dealer Helps 


An Analysis of the Plans That Are Being Employed by Fifty Adve: 
tisers to Put the Merchandising of Dealer Helps on a 
More Efficient Basis—Last of a Series 


III 


By E. B. Weiss 


HE various plans discussed in 
the first two articles of this 
series of three—all of them meth- 
ods developed and in actual use to- 
day by one or more of the fifty-odd 
advertisers who contributed to this 
symposium—lead inevitably to the 
plan of charging for dealer helps. 
Therefore, we start the concluding 
article of the series with this phase 
of dealer help distribution—a plan 
that has probably been more talked 
about and less frequently applied 
than any of which we know. 
* * 
Any discussion of methods of 


developing economies in dealer help 


distribution would be incomplete 
without a discussion of the prac- 
tice of charging for dealer helps. 
There is no doubt that many manu- 
facturers would like nothing better 
than to charge for dealer helps. 
Most manufacturers feel, never- 
theless, and with plenty of reason, 
that competition, trade conditions 
in general, or the nature of the 
product, make a charge entirely 
out of the question. 

For example, E. L. Gouedy, ad- 
vertising manager, The Eagle- 
Picher Lead Company, commenting 
on the industry of which that com- 
pany is a part, says: “Perhaps 
there are other industries in which 
dealer helps are equally wasted, but 
so far I have failed to see them. 
This condition makes it extremely 
difficult for any one manufacturer 
to attempt to remedy the matter. 
It is almost absurd for an indi- 
vidual paint manufacturer to try to 
charge for dealer helps which 
others are giving away in liberal 
quantities, free of charge.” 

Along related lines, an electric 
appliance manufacturer reports: 
“The biggest bone of contention in 
our industry is: Should the dealer 
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pay for literature or should he not 
We honestly believe that, if tl 
dealer were forced to pay for a 
dealer helps, this material woul: 
not be likely to gather cobwebs and 
dust, or remain unboxed for 
months. However, inasmuch 
certain conditions prevailing in ou 
industry forbid the inexpensiv: 
way of distributing dealer helps 
namely, selling them—we = § ar 
forced to be satisfied with working 
out other economies in methods 0:1 
distribution.” 

A number of other companies 
reported that they would like noth- 
ing better than to charge for dealer 
helps but that they did not feel 
they could put the idea over. Som 
of these, however, have worked 
out variations on the “charge for 
‘em” idea that have _ interesting 
possibilities. 

First, let us analyze the various 
activities of those few manufa 
turers who are able to make a 
charge for almost all, if not all 
their helps. 

E. B. Loveman, manager of ad 
vertising of the Philadelphia Stor 
age Battery Company, states: “As 
suming that dealer help material is 
of average attractiveness, we feel 
that the most important step to in 
sure its use is to see that part o! 
the cost is borne by the dealer. Al! 
of our dealer display material is 
distributed through our jobbers 
and, as a rule, the dealer buys a! 
initial set of displays and a supple 
mentary service for the balance o 
the season. This is billed to the 
dealer at 50 per cent of the cos! 
The other half of the cost is paid 
for by the local distributor and b) 
Philco.” 

An automobile tire manufactur 
ing company furnishes the follow- 
ing information: “We have reduced 
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CINCINNATI 
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2 our HE modern drug store is strictly a mer- 

vet i oan organization. Their stocks: 

are move and move fast. The men responsible know mer- 

a chandising, know media and choose The Times- 
Star to carry the bulk of their selling messages. 


-. Cincinnati drug stores and drug chains during the 
_ ' first six months of 1931 used approximately 90% 
Some more lines in The Times-Star than in the second 
irked paper (daily and Sunday) and 98% more lines than 


¥ ~ in the third paper. 
rious They used The Times-Star consistently and most 
~~, because they know The Times-Star is Cincinnati's 
most effective ally to modern merchandising . . . and 
that The Times-Star produces the greatest number of 


profitable sales. 


Tt 


THE CINCINNATI TIMES-STAR 


HULBERT TAFT 
President and Editor-in-Chief 


Eastern Representative ” > be Western Representative 
MARTIN L. MARSH eT» |e KELLOGG M. PATTERSON 
60 East 42nd Street - p } 333 N. Michigan Avenue 

New York 2. / Chicago 


low- 
ae EMBER OF A.B. C.—100,000 GROUP—MEDIA RECORDS 
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You asked itof yourlandlord . . . 
You asked itof your grocer ... 
Youaskeditofyourtailor ... 


and got it! 
NOW, if you ask it of 
YOUR MAGAZINES .. 


You'll find that Liberty 
has already given it! 


OU are supposed to be living 

for 30 per cent less money than 

you did five years ago. And 
you're supposed to be getting 30 per 
cent less for your product. 


Now comes Liberty to give you 
magazine coverage at 35 per cent 
less cost. 


What Has Happened? 

Many publishers have answered 
the question of rising magazine costs 
in the face of a declining commodity 
market by increasing the physical 
attractiveness of their properties. 


Liberty, on the other hand, since 
its acquisition by Macfadden Publi- 


cations, Incorporated, has embarked 
on a progressive plan of improve- 
ment—with advertising costs 35 per 
cent below 1926. 


Editorial quality is being stepped 
up to the tune of $100,000 a year. 


Two steps of paper stock improve- 
ment have already occurred. The 
third, involving the biggest quality 
paper contract ever placed by a 
single magazine—and an expendi- 
ture of $160,000 more a year—comes 
into effect with the issue of January 
2nd, 1932. 

And Liberty’s advertising cost will 
still remain 35 per cent below Pre- 
Depression levels. 





THE YAR 
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COMPARE 
With Any 
Other Magazine 


i. HOW MUCH? 

Liberty averaged 2,401,416 weekly cir- 
culation for 1930, 2,411,000 for the 
first half of 1931. 


2 WHO? 
Liberty is deliberately edited for both 
men and women. It is read by 2,750,000 





men and 3,009,000 women. Result rec- 
ords have been broken for men’s a 
women’s products alike. 


80% of all Liberty families abo. 
$2,000 income class 
65.8% U. S. averag 


7% 


4 
2% ownhomes§ 37% U. S. averag 


nm 
So 


84% have telephones 





39% U. S. averag 
58% have radios 46% U.S. averag 


of 
so0% have vacuum cleaners 
37% U.S. averag: 


in 


r, 1931 
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What Your Dollar Buys Today 
aw ss st lt et tlt eee 
Average of 3 Weeklies . 377 families 
Average of 2 Monthlies . 391 families 
Average of 6 Women’s 


Magasines . «+ « 286 families 


Project this on the basis of your 
Post-Depression appropriation and 
you find that Liberty will spread 
your coverage: 

50 per cent more than other Weeklies 

45 per cent more than Monthlies 


98 per cent more than Women’s 
Magazines 


They're Asking It of Liberty! 

92 advertisers and 38 agencies 
have asked Liberty to help find profit 
in present conditions. 
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Within 60 days of the announce- 
ment of new management, they had 
placed $1,521,677 in new orders. 


And as 1931 Fall and 1932 Spring 
lists come up in increasing numbers, 
contracts pour in to Liberty at a 
constantly accelerating rate. 


Present conditions demand more 
than passive interest in this new ad- 
vertising opportunity ... more than 
a “request for rate card.” 


Today, you are warranted in writ- 
ing: “Put me under the obligation of 
having requested a representative to 
call.” 


The address is 420 Lexington 
Avenue, Room 2717, New York City, 





AMONG ADVERTISERS NOW APPEARING IN LIBERTY 





American Safety Razor Corp. 
American Tel. & Tel. Co. 
American Tobacco Co. 
Axton-Fisher Tobacco Co. 


Ethyl Gas>line Corp. 
Florida Citrus Exchange 
General Motors Corp. 
Gillette Safety Razor Co. 


Northwestern Yeast Co. 
Norwich Pharmacal Co 
Parker Pen Co 
Pepsodent Co 


> Bb. V. D. Co. Alexander Hamilton Institute Pompeian Co., Inc 

prove Barbasol Co Hewes & Potter R. C. A.-Vietor Corp 

35 per Bauer & Black Hinze Ambrosia. Inc R. J. Reynokls Tobacco Co. 
Chas. E. Hires Co Sinclair Refining Co 


Beech-Nut Packing Co. 

Borden Co. 

Bristol Myers Co 
tepped Brown & Williamson Tobacco Co International Mercantile Marine 
" Chesebrough Mfg. Co Jantzen Knitting Mills 
ar. Chi., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. R.R.| Johnson & Johnson 

Chrysler Motors Corp Kellogg Co. 


Houbigant, Inc A. G. Spalding & Bros 
Indian Refining Co Stanco, Ine. 

A. Stein & Co. 

Texas Co. 

Vapo Cresolene Co 
Veldown Company, Inc 
Wander Co 


prove- Cluett-Peabody & Co Kolynos Co. 
i The Coca-Cola Co. Kress & Owen Co G. Washington Coffee Co 
° Columbia Pictures Corp L. E. Waterman Co 


Lambert Pharmacal Co. 
‘ 








quality Crosley Radio Corp Larus & Bros. R. L. Watkins Co 
it * KR. B. Davis Co Lever Bros. Co Western Clock Co 

py a los. Dixon Crucible Co Mennen Co. W. F. Young Co. 
:pendi- Encyclopaedia Britannica, Inc Philip Morris & Co Zonite Products Corp 
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Liberty. « « a weekly for the whole family 
PRICED FOR POST-DEPRESSION 
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CIRCULATION QUALITY 


4, HOW READ? 

Liberty is wanted enough by its readers, 
that 99% of them buy voluntarily week 
after week. No expensive subscription 
crews are necessary to sign up readers 6 
months or a year or two in advance. 
99% single copy circulation is 99% 
guaranteed-to-be-read circulation. 








, ‘ 
14% have electric washers 
29% U.S. average 
, : . 
15% have mechanical refrigerators 
8% U.S. average 


In cities covered by Starch Survey 


WHERE? 
Liberty concentrates three-quarters of 
ts circulation in cities over 25,000 
opulation. Liberty places more circula- 
ion here (where three-quarters of all 
etail business is done) than any other 
nagazine. 


Then, instead of burying 90% of its 
advertisements after the start of the last 
story, Liberty alternates advertisements 
and story leads throughout the book. 
Surveys show this nearly doubles read- 
ers-per-advertisement. 
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the cost of distribution of dealer 
helps considerably this year by rat- 
ing each help according to its 
value, or the part it plays in doing 
the selling job, and then adjusting 
our co-operation with the dealer ac- 
cordingly. We charge our dealers 
for everything. 

“It was quite apparent that, dur- 
ing 1931, the dealer’s job would be 
one of selective selling. For that 
reason, we gave very close study 
to our dealers’ requirements and in 
developing these selling helps with 
the idea of using rifle-shot tactics 
instead of shotgun methods. We 
rated, in our dealer help plans, 
direct mail first, newspapers second 
and outdoor displays third. In out- 
door displays we classified window 
trims. 

“After determining that we 
wanted our dealers to get behind 
direct mail, we made all these 
pieces as attractive as we could, not 
only in design but in price. Where 
we formerly priced a letter at 3% 
cents and a post card at 2 cents, we 
charged 2 cents and 1 cent respec- 
tively. Then, on helps we consid- 
ered of less importance, we raised 
the ante to take care of the addi- 
tional allowance on _ direct-mail 
items.” 

A company making an interior 
decoration specialty states: “We 
are firmly committed to the policy 
of making a charge for dealer 
helps. While this has resulted in 
our placing dealer helps in the 
hands of dealers by the thousands, 
rather than by the millions, we be- 
lieve that one piece of sales promo- 
tion literature in the hands of a 
prospect is worth more than a hun- 
dred in the dealer’s ash can or 
furnace. 

“Our experiences in charging 
for ‘helps’ have been quite success- 
ful. Since last fall we have sold 
125,000 copies of a little book at 
10 cents each, while this same book 
was being advertised in an exten- 
sive list of magazines free of 
charge to the housewife. In four 
months, we have sold to dealers a 
quarter of a million four-page il- 
lustrated letters, at 1 cent each. We 
have just started to offer a four- 
page, four-color folder for which 
a charge of % cent is being made. 
We have not made a practice of 
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charging for display material, but 
at the present time we are working 
up an elaborate action display, 
which will cost us between $5 and 
$10 each. We expect the dealers 
to go fifty-fifty with us on this.” 
And finally we hear from a fur- 
niture manufacturer who writes: 
“For the first time in our advertis- 
ing history we are asking our cus- 
tomers to share a small part of the 
cost of dealer helps in order to re- 
duce waste of distribution. This 
charge is nominal and is made only 
where pieces have to be personal- 
ized for the dealer by imprinting 
“All other types of dealer helps, 
with the exception of electric signs, 
are furnished gratis. We are, how 
ever, making all shipments f.o.b 
destination rather than prepaid.” 
* * * 


And that last remark brings us 
to one of the variations that is be 
ing played on the general plan oi 
charging for helps. A small group 
of manufacturers, like the furniture 
manufacturer just quoted, appear 
to have veered around to the view 
that a dealer who really appreci 
ates and intends to use dealer helps 
should be willing to pay at least the 
cartage. They reason that a re- 
tailer who will not obligate himsel! 
to that small extent is likely as not 
to consign the material to oblivion, 
so they refuse to ship to him. 

Another company that does thiis 
is the Harley-Davidson Motor Co 
W. E. Kleimenhagen, manager of 
the advertising department, re 
ports: “All advertising matter 
shipped to our dealers is forwarded 
collect freight or express. Dealers 
are charged on all parcel post ship- 
ments in excess of 25 cents. We 
find that these transportation 
charges help to insure use and also 
tend to prevent dealers from order 
ing more than their actual require- 
ments. We make no charges fot 
postage on shipments that cost less 
than 25 cents because we figure it 
costs about 25 cents to put a billing 
through our books.” 

* * 

Another variant of the charge 
idea, or at least a close relative oi 
this plan, is to loan material to the 
dealer and route it from retailer to 
retailer. Beyond any doubt, this 
plan impresses upon the retailer 
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the value of the material and al- 
most insures use. However, it has 
decided limitations in application. 
First, the product has to be of suf- 
ficient importance in the dealer’s 
net profits. Second, there is always 
competition to be considered. And 
third, the display must be of suffi- 
cient value, of and by itself, to 
warrant a loan plan. 

[hus Eberhard Faber Pencil Co. 
reports: “It has not been consid- 
ered practical in the pencil industry 
to make a charge for any advertis- 
ing helps whether these be direct- 
mail campaigns or elaborate elec- 
trically operated window displays. 
Therefore cardboard signs, etc., are 
given to the dealer at no cost. 
Elaborate wood and electrical dis- 
plays, however, are loaned to the 
dealer and routed from store to 
store.” 

-— ow 

These do not by any means com- 
prise all, or perhaps even a major 
representation of the plans that 
have been developed for eliminating 
waste in dealer help distribution. 
Some companies, for example, have 
one person in the advertising or 
sales promotion department, whose 
sole job it is to pass on and check 
dealer help requisitions. It has 
been found that such work can be 
made to more than pay for itself. 
Other companies, like Black and 
Decker, have worked out elaborate 
home office and branch office sys- 
tems of requisitioning and shipping 
out dealer help materials. There 
are many other plans. 

However, the plans covered in 
this symposium undoubtedly take 
in the fundamental procedures that 
have been given the most attention 
by the largest number of adver- 
tisers. They offer sufficient room 
for any advertiser to move around 
in when it ds decided that “helps” 
have been distributed with too 
lavish a hand. 

And now we come to the con- 
cluding point: It has been decided 
to send out a certain quantity of 
material to a certain dealer. Shall 
it he shipped with the merchandise 
or separately ? 

| am not referring here to the 
promiscuous digtribution of dealer 
help material with every shipment 
of merchandise that leaves the fac- 
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tory or warehouse. That is so 
obviously an utterly wasteful prac- 
tice that it cannot be condoned in 
this day and age. 

What I have reference to, rather, 
is—after some of the restrictions 
described in this symposium have 
been clamped down—should the 
dealer helps be shipped with the 
merchandise or is it better to send 
them in a separate package? 

This is a question that, unfortu- 
nately, can receive only a “yes and 
no” answer. It depends on the in- 
dustry, the product and the “helps” 
themselves. 

For instance, the Warner-Patter- 
son Company reports: “Formerly 
we included the advertising matter 
in with the merchandise but due to 
the trend toward smaller buying by 
the retailer, especially during the 
depression, we _ eliminated this 
method because of the necessity of 
the jobber splitting cases.” 

On the other hand, a company 
making rubber footwear, etc., finds 
the plan entirely feasible. It 
states: “The great bulk of our 
dealer help material is shipped with 
the goods to eliminate excessive 
postage cost.” 

Then, a washing-machine manu- 
facturer says: “Consumer advertis- 
ing material is shipped by parcel 
post and not with the machines in- 
asmuch as we have a number of 
warehouses throughout the country 
and do not carry a stock of adver- 
tising material at these ware- 
houses.” 

A building materials manufac- 
turer states: “Through the co- 
operation of our salesmen, we make 
every effort to include all heavy 
dealer help material, such as dis- 
play boards for our shingles, signs, 
window display material, etc., with 
carload orders going to customers. 
When samples and advertising ma- 
terial requisitions can be included 
with cars, our salesmen are in- 
structed to mark the order copy 
‘Samples,’ and to mark the requisi- 
tion copy ‘include with car.’ Then 
a form is sent to our shipping de- 
partment notifying them to pick up 
samples and dealer help material 
from the sample and printery de- 
partment located in each of our 
plants.” 

The Selby Shoe Company is of 
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the opinion that “advertising mate- 
rial will have more value and get 
more attention if it comes in sepa- 
rately than if it comes in with a 
large shipment of other material.” 
“This goes back,” says Richard 
Sherrington, of Selby Shoe, “to a 
personal experience as a former 
buyer. In those days I noticed that 
when cases were opened and the 
advertising was packed in with the 
merchandise, the advertising was 
usually thrown to one side and un- 
less something came up right at 
that moment it was usually laying 
there until time to go to the paper 
baler.” 

Summing up this phase of the 
subject, J. W. Desbecker, advertis- 
ing manager of the Eberhard 
Faber Pencil Company, reports: 
“I have consulted the advertising 
managers of many companies with 
regard to the practice of sending 
window display material and circu- 
lars alone and with the merchan- 
dise. There seems to be a wide 
difference of opinion on this sub- 
ject. Some advertising managers 
assert that advertising display ma- 
terial and circulars should be sent 
alone so that it will get better at- 
tention. Others believe that if the 
salesman or dealer has requested 
advertising material, just as satis- 
factory results are obtained when 
the advertising material is sent 
with the merchandise. 

“For some time we have favored 
the policy of sending advertising 
material of all kinds with the mer- 
chandise. Because of the desira- 
bility of economizing as much as 
possible in the advertising depart- 
ment during the present year, we 
have now adopted a definite rule 
that all advertising material must 
be sent with merchandise. Only 
under exceptional circumstances, or 
for special rush displays, will ad- 
vertising material hereafter be sent 


alone.” 
+ + * 


And by way of concluding this 
discussion of the aggravating prob- 
lem of dealer help wastage I can 
do no better than to quote W. P. 
Werheim, vice-president of Pratt 


& Lambert, Inc. Says Mr. Wer- 
heim: 

“We always have with us, and 
probably always will, waste in the 
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distribution of dealer helps. After 
about twenty-five years’ experience 
with dealer helps, I have come to 
the conclusion that there are only 
two basic methods of eliminating 
waste: 1. Get the best dealer help 
you can afford; 2. do not send it 
out unless actually asked for by 
the dealer or by the salesman, 
based on the assumption that th« 
salesman is using good judgment 
or can be taught to use good judg- 
ment. 

“We make no charge for dealer 
helps. We ship them with or with- 
out merchandise, but in no case, 
excepting new accounts, do we ship 
them out unless we receive a deti- 
nite order to do so for each par- 
ticular display, sign, color card or 
booklet. 

“This subject has been agitated 
for at least as many years as | 
have had contact with advertising 
and I do not believe there is any 
final and complete solution. Waste 
can be reduced to a minimum by 
the exercise of a little judgment 
and common sense, although I am 
willing to admit that that minimum 
may be costly.” 

ff, as Mr. Werheim says, the 
minimum in dealer help wastage is 
costly, the various gradations lead- 
ing up to the maximum must repre- 
sent prohibitive expenses. There is 
no doubt that the advertising 
budget in innumerable instances 1s 
being unfairly burdened with dealer 
help charges and while the various 
plans enumerated in this sym 
posium may not eliminate waste en- 
tirely, they may, nevertheless, prov« 
astonishingly successful in making 
the dealer-help investment vast!) 
more resultful. 


Fred Millis Heads New 
Machinery Company 


The Economy Machinery Corporat' 
has been formed at _ Indianapolis 
manufacture machinery and merchan 
dising equipment for ice cream ma 
facturers. Fred yo president of th 
Millis Advertising Agency, also of 
dianapolis, is_ president of the y 
company. R. E. Hall, vice-president and 
secretary of the Millis agency, is secre- 
tary of the new company and | 
Millis, treasurer of the Millis agen: 
treasurer. George O. Browne, vice-pres 
ident in charge of gples operations | 
the Millis agency, is general sales 
manager of the Economy company. 
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I must admit that this fast city life throws in a new 
thrill or two once in a while free of charge. Whether 
you’re looking for it or not, you'll get it just the same. 
To-wit: My new secretary is decidedly Spanish—and 
if I’ve been taught right, Spanish usually implies “sim- 
patica.” But, disappointing as it may be, to date she’s 
been as cold as an Eskimo’s toes. The other day, just 
to be a little friendly, I wisecracked up to her and said: 
“Reach down in your heart, amiga mia, and get me a 
little cracked ice.” But she just clouded up as usual 
and covered my epidermis with goose pimples. Now, 
however, the secret’s out. I’ve learned that she’s the 
proud owner of a new electric ice box, and naturally 
her heart’s wrapped up in it. That also might explain 
why I get so many cold stares from other maids in this 
old Spanish town that’s been electrified with ice boxes. 
No wonder Kelvinator is advertising its $20,000.00 Con- 
test in Los Angeles exclusively in The Examiner; the 
whole town’s crazy about mechanical refrigerators, 
and even crazier about The Examiner. You can put 
your product on ice in Los Angeles, too, through The 
Examiner, with its greatest morning and Sunday cir- 
culation in the West. What’s a coat of goose flesh 
when there’s a two billion dollar market concerned? 


Put Your Message Before the Moderns 








Wise Spending Is Sound Thrift, 
Says Savings Bank 





A Mutual Savings Bank with More Than a Quarter Million Depositors 
Urges Them to Take Advantage of Low Prices 


HE Emigrant Industrial Sav- 

ings Bank, New York, one of 
the largest mutual savings institu- 
tions in the country, with total de- 
posits of more than $400,000,000, 
sent a letter to its 250,000 de- 
positors last week urging upon 
them a “wise program of buying.” 

And thus, having observed the 
reporter’s four W’s—Who, Where, 
When and What—let us dig a bit 
under the bare news announcement 
and see what we find. 

Almost a year ago, an article ap- 
peared in Printers’ INK entitled: 
“Will the Savings Banks Encour- 
age Spending?” ‘“‘From now on 
don’t try to save so much. Spend 


some. How would that sound, 
coming from the savings bank 
bankers?” the article postulated. 


And the answer, as obtained from 
the savings bank officials was: 
“Not so good.” 

These officials were not dead set 
against the idea. They conceded 
that hoarding would retard recov- 
ery. They admitted that a run- 
away market in savings bank de- 
posits was just as undesirable as a 
run-away market in stocks. And 
moreover, they confessed that they 
were being hard put finding mar- 
kets for the deluge of money that 
was pouring in on them. 

But—and you may well pause 
after that “but”—they could not 
see their way clear to make a com- 
plete turn-about in the message 
they had been preaching ever sincé 
the savings bank idea took root. 
Can you picture a stock-exchange 
house urging people to stay away 
from stocks and put their money 
into savings banks when stocks are 
too high? Can you picture a meat 
packer urging people to eat vege- 
tables and fish when meat prices 
get out of bounds? In brief, asked 
the savings bankers, can you pic- 
ture any business urging its cus- 
tomers to do the opposite to what 
the industry has always suggested— 
without doing itself harm? 


John J. Pulleyn, then president 
of the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank, summed up the situation 
when he told Printers’ INK: “For 
years, we have preached thrift. To 
talk to the people now of spending 
would be to create the impression, 
in their minds at least, that we 
have reversed ourselves.” 

Yet, that is precisely what the 
Emigrant Industrial is doing today. 


Walter H. Bennett, the present 
president, sees no incongruity in 
the action. Says he: 


“We made every effort in 1928 
to encourage people to save. That 
was an inflation period when the 
consumer’s dollar was worth far 
less than it is today. To keep faith 
with our depositors’ best interests, 
we must change our advice some- 
what today when economic condi- 
tions have also changed so radically. 

“The consumers’ dollar is worth 
at least 16 per cent more in buying 
power today than in 1928. So in 
our booklets and in our constant 
educational campaign we are now 
giving the following advice: 

“Keep on deposit all you should 
have as a reserve against emer- 
gencies. (It should be equal to at 
least six months’ salary.) If you 
have a surplus above all likely 
needs, make careful purchases of 
things you want for permanent use 
while prices remain low. 

“Wise spending at the right time 
is as much a part of good thrift 
as is saving all you can when 
prices are going up.” 





A. C. Streamer Advanced by 
Westinghouse 


A. C. Streamer, for many years a 
sistant director of sales of the Westing- 
house Electric & Manufacturing Com- 
pany, has been made sales manager of 
the company’s new diversified products 
sales department. Under this department 
is grouped all Westinghouse equipment 


not specifically aligned with the trans- 
portation, central station or industrial 
fields. 
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you want to sell 


to San Francisco and 
Northern California 


HOUSEWIVES 


—you might like to know 
how the principal San 
Franciseo chain food- 
stores regard that city’s 
leading newspaper. In 
the first six months of 
this year they used 


19.950 MORE LINES 


of advertising in the 
Daily Examiner than in 
any of the other news- 
papers. They sell to 
housewives exelusively 
—and don’t you too? 


San Franeiseo 


EXAMINER 
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* 
IN MISSOURI and KANSAS 


l out of 2 
takes 
The Star 


POPULATION of 41% million persons, 

more than half of whom take either 

The Sunday or Weekly Kansas City Star! 

The Sunday Star goes to city readers. The 
Weekly Star goes to farmers. 


The amount spent annually by these 414 
million persons in retail stores is nearly 2 
billion dollars. 


Advertisers desirous of serving this great 
market are invited to investigate the low 
combination advertising rates that apply to 
space used in The Sunday Star and Weekly 
Star or in The Daily Star and Weekly Star. 
They are the lowest advertising rates in 
America for urban-rural coverage. 


ITY STAR. 











Why Only 25 Out of 1,000 Salesmen 
Got Orders from Us 


A Buyer of Advertising Space and Material Pleads for Planned 
Presentations That Can Be Filed Easily 


By N. E. McLaughlin 


Assistant Advertising Manager, Tire Department, United States Rubber Compa: 


N the course of the last two 

years I’ve interviewed approxi- 
mately 1,000 representatives of 
companies seeking to do business 
with the advertising division of 
“United States Tires.” 

All of these representatives were 
endeavoring to sell something. 
Their wares were newspaper or 
magazine space, printing, art, en- 
graving, signs, novelties, or any of 
the hundreds of items that might 
interest one of the nation’s largest 
national advertisers. 

Out of these thousand or more 
salesmen, less than twenty-five 
eventually received orders or con- 
tracts. Not more than twenty, of 


those who have not yet done busi- 
ness with us, left a definite impres- 
sion, caused us to make a memo- 


randum of their call for future 
reference, or gave us some presen- 
tation or pertinent material which 
we now have on file. 

This makes a total of forty-five 
effective calls out of more than 
1,000. 

What was the matter with the 
other 955? 

This great majority of fruitless 
sales calls represents a tremendous 
waste in selling expense. There is 
something radically wrong with 
either these salesmen, their organi- 
zations, or both. 

One chief cause for this wasted 
sales effort is that many of the 
900-odd unsuccessful calls should 
never have been made. 

But there were a great number 
of calls that might have resulted 
in eventual sales. And—did not. 

Why? 

It is, of course, obvious that 
there are still too many salesmen 
of the “You don’t want any signs 
today, do you?” school. 

There are too many “report fill- 
ers’—men who call merely on a 
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schedule set for them by their 
headquarters. 

There are too many “ramblers” 
—men who try to cover too much 
ground and too many unassociated 
ideas in one call. 

There are too many “anti- 
climaxers”—men who over-sta) 
their welcome and who keep on 
talking after the tactful time to 
leave has been reached. 

And there are too few salesmen 
who have formed a definite plan to 
fill some need which they have pre- 
viously unearthed and who present 
their plan briefly—leaving you with 
a definite impression or leaving be- 
hind specific material that you can 
file and keep available. 

It is my opinion that salesmen, 
as a group, have been among thie 
last of all business men to grasp 
the fact that the last two years 
have wrought great changes in the 
organizations that are surviving 
the depression. 

Industry has cleared decks. Sur- 
plus men and material have been 
discarded. Brain work is devoted 
to spending $1 so shrewdly that it 
accomplishes as much as three old 
prosperity “iron-men.” One man 
does the work formerly handled by 
two or even three. Gone are the 
old days of leisure to talk, to 
study, to dig out the salient facts 
presented by the representatives ot 
companies seeking sales. 

Sales interviews today must be 
limited to a few hurried minutes. 
The buyer cannot afford to keep his 
door closed. He must see most ot 
the representatives of legitimate 
business who call upon him. Some 
of these men will bring ideas that 
can be used profitably. Yet 
total time available for these calls 
is considerably less than it was two 
years ago. 

Therefore the salesman who gets 


his 
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business is the man who does 
t of his work of selling outside 
wrospect’s office—before he even 
for an interview. He is then 
ared to state his case concisely 
leave behind some tangible im- 
ssion or material that can be 
ily referred to. 
uyers today are buying. They 
not being sold. Salesmen 
ild endeavor to make it as easy 
»ssible for the buyer to specify 
wder their space or material 
when the buyer has decided to act. 
\t this moment I can put my 
hand on only four or five presenta- 
tions that have been left with us 
this year. The ones I can locate 
were planned so that they could be 
located. 
rhey are in file folder form with 
all the salient facts briefly and 
— presented. Because they 
tain information that we may 
send at some time in the immediate 
future, we saved them. Because 
they were in a handy file folder 
size, we were able to save them. 
Into the wastebasket have gone 
reams of expensively prepared 
presentations. Into the wastebasket 
have gone hundreds of pounds of 
beautifully illustrated booklets, 
circulars, and other printed matter. 
Some of the presentations gained a 
brief glancing over, the remark 
“beautiful stuff” and—because it 
cluttered up desk or table space— 
the wastebasket yawned wide open 
and received it. None of this 
ipped material fitted into our 
office or desk reference system. 
\ery seldom does a salesman call 
upon an advertiser at the psycho- 
logical moment when he is about to 
make a final decision respecting 
schedules, signs, printing or any 
other item. In our own case, we 
do not want the representatives of 
suppliers to be present when we are 
making a decision. We rely upon 
the facts in our possession and 
upon our judgment. In the great 
majority of cases the salesman 
merely has the opportunity to pre- 
sen! his story once—a story that, 
according to experience, is con- 
signed to oblivion shortly after the 
interview is over. 
‘hy doesn’t the salesman study 
the buyer’s industry and the buyer’s 
needs, gather all the facts available 
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that will bear upon these needs and 
their relationship to the salesman’s 
wares, then make up a clear, brief 
presentation in a compact handy 
file reference form, and leave that 
presentation with the buyer after a 
few words of explanation? 
Why? 


New Business at 
Berkeley, Calif. 


Monfort-McNutt is the name of a 
new advertising business with offices at 
2001 Allston Way, Berkeley, Calif. 
George C. McNutt, formerly with James 
Houlihan, Inc., Oakland, Calif., adver- 
tising agency, and Gordon W. Monfort, 
formerly with Trenwith’s, Inc., Santa 
Barbara, Calif., are the partners in the 
new firm. Mr. Monfort and Mr. McNutt 
were also formerly with the Caterpillar 
Tractor aa es San Leandro, Calif. 


D. F. Potter A Appointed by 
Color Photography 


Donald F. Prather has been appointed 
vice-president in charge of the New 
York studio of Color Photography, Inc., 
New York and Chicago. He was pre- 
viously with the Chicago studio and 
before that was in the sales department 
of the W. F. Hall Printing Company, 
Chicago, of which Color Photography. 
Inc., is a subsidiary. 


Novelty Account to Addison 
Vars 


The A. G. Stevenson Corporation, 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of novel 
ties, has appointed Addison Vars, Inc., 
Buffalo, N. Y,, advertising agency to 
direct its advertising account. Magazines 
and publications reaching sales execu- 
tives will be used. 


F. S. Peters, Advertising Man- 
ager “Rock Products” 


Fred S. Peters, for the last four and 
a half years Eastern manager, at New 
York, of Rock Products, Chicago, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
that publication, with headquarters at 
the latter city. 


Ice Cream Account to 
Mark-O’ Service 
A. Cardani, Inc., Long Island City, 
N. Y., French ice cream, has’ appointed 
the Mark-O” Service, Inc., New York ad- 


vertising agency, to direct its advertising 
account. 


Joins Dallas Agency 


Valdy Ferris, formerly advertising 
manager of the Dallas Bank & Trust 
Company, Dallas, Texas, has joined the 
staff of the Ratcliffe Advertising Agency, 
of that city. 











More About “Announcer’s Mouth” 


An Insidious Disease Caused by the Unnatural Conditions Under Which 
the Announcer Functions 


By Lemuel Kilby 


before me P. H. Erbes’ 

article about “Announcer’s 
Mouth” which appeared in your 
issue of July 23. 

For a good many months I have 
wanted so to express myself under 
some such heading as “Announcers 
— Denouncers — Renouncers — Or 
What Are You?” but, having done 
some commercial announcing, and 
so being more or less one of the 
tribe, I decided to wait until from 
some long-suffering source the 
much needed complaint would 
finally appear. 

The urge to respond to Mr. 
Erbes’ article in this way is really 
due to the editorial note “Perhaps 
Sales Training for Announcers Is 
the Remedy for Extravagant Ac- 
cents on Innocent Adjectives.” 
Comment from the performer and 
so-called technical side of the 
question may bring better under- 
standing as well as suggest to the 
advertiser what to avoid in select- 
ing announcers. 

Natural speech is merely the 
vocal expression of our thoughts— 
and that is what fools us, for we 
get and give the impression that 
voice is the cause of speech. As 
our speaking is a record of our 
thinking (not our voices) all we 
can do is mentally cause natural 
outlet so that it becomes natural 
cx-pression. Attempted control in 
any form creates re-pression—and 
we have “Announcer’s Mouth.” 

An audience, radio or otherwise, 
reacts quickly to the false vibra- 
tions of affectation and insincerity. 
How, then, can an announcer who 
is interested only in selling Ars 
“voice,” vibrantly and effectively 
sell the story of the product? 

Mr. Erbes’ comments show that 
while he has been conscious of the 
existence of all the elements neces- 
sary to create a fine radio * ‘ad,” the 


HAVE 


announcer used such “far-flung 
exaggeration” that the desired 
publicity was killed. Why? Be- 


cause the announcer was so steeped 


in self-vocal-esteem that the com- 
pelling emotions which any well 
prepared commercial credit auto- 
matically inspires had no outlet— 
therefore, lacking expression, no 
chance whatever to convince the 
listeners. 

The future of radio advertising 
is largely in the hands—or rather 
the tones—of the announcers. Un 
fortunately we cannot always de- 
pend upon performers and “yocal- 
ists” of reputation. If a proved 
announcer is not available, and the 
advertiser is forced to choose from 
several who have neither the op- 
portunity nor the willingness prop 
erly to prepare for advertising an- 
nouncing, wouldn't it be better to 
postpone the campaign until the 
right announcer can be found? Or, 
rather than use an announcer 
whose experience merely reveals 
“Announcer’s Mouth,” I think it 
would be better for the advertiser 
to try out associates or employees 
who are so interested in the wel- 
fare of the company that the re- 
sultant, natural emotion would 
automatically offset inexperience 
before the microphone, and therehy 
—provided the selected individual 
possesses passable enunciation—al- 
low the desired and _ expected 
presentation of the “credit.” 


Schick Dry Shaver to 
Lyddon, Hanford & Kimball 


Schick Dry Shaver, Inc., Stamford, 
Conn., has —7 Lyddon, Hanford 
& Kimball, _ York, as advertising 
and mecchandising counsel. The com 
pany makes the Schick Dry Shaver a 
bladeless, electrical shaving instrument 
invented by Colonel Jacob Schick, ir 
ventor of the Schick Magazine Repeating 
Razor. 


C. R. Simmons with Velvet 
Power Brake 


C. R. Simmons, formerly 
sales promotion manager of the Fruc 
hauf ‘Trailer Company, Detroit, has beet 
appointed sales promotion manage: 
the Velvet Power Brake Company, o! 
that city. 
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New York Office 
DAN A. CARROLL 
110 E, 42nd §8t. 


Chicago Office 
J. E. LUTZ 
Lake Michigan Bldg. 
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DVERTISING agencies will 
do well to so arrange their 
schedules for fall advertising 
as to include the Washing- 
ton (D.C.) Market—because 
there is no business depres- 
sion here and retail sales 
are being maintained at the 
usual high average for this 
prosperous community. 


You need ONLY The Star 
to cover Washington com- 
pletely for 97% of its total 
Evening circulation and 96% 
of its total Sunday circulation 
is confined to the Washing- 
ton Market, including city 
and suburbs. 
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Rumors flying—of accounts changing —‘So-and-so” 
is wide open for an idea—another “big one” is definitely 
looking for a new connection— 

And how many will change on the strength of plans 
or “ideas” that are merely different? 


It’s too bad—that economic depression, uncontrol- 
lable, should breed such intense dissatisfactions—thiat so 
much good advertising should catch the blame for con- 
ditions which no advertising could possibly affect; or for 
shortcomings in sales and other phases of the business; 
or for failure to “sell” a product which competition has 
outstripped. ; 


The thought of soliciting new accounts simpl: by 
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or just different ? 


id-so” [presenting ideas whose sole merit may be that they are 


initely ferent, is distasteful to us. 
There are enough advertisers who really need Setter 
F plans ideas. Changes on that basis are economically desirable 
—and we are interested. 


ntrol- ¥ . 
we Williams & Cunnyngham 
a Advertising 


or for 
ical 6 NortuH Micuican Avenve - Cuicaco 
s1ness; 
PHILADELPHIA... .. RocCKFORD 
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I ROM the very widespread comments that I 
have received from my stories that have ap- 
peared in THE ELKS MAGAZINE, I should 
judge that everybody was an Elk or had a 
relative who was an Elk or a friend who was 
an Elk. Talk about ramifying influence, well, 
there you are.” 


Apcng bop 


Henry IRVING Dopcr 
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Doing the Unexpected Pictorially 


How the Artist, by Deviating from Conventional Situations and Con- 
cepts, Can Put Far Greater Interest into His Illustrations 


By W. Livingston Larned 


HERE is always room for 

novelty in advertising. And 
this applies with special emphasis 
to illustrations. We have passed 
the hour when mere beauty and ex- 
cellence of execution, or individu- 
ality of technique, reaches 


of a noted painter and magazine 
illustrator ; the other the somewhat 
crude effort of a “hack.” But the 
latter had hit upon an innovation 
as to idea. His drawings held a 
peculiarly facile quality of appeal. 





the entire distance. Adver- 
tising art is unusually ade- 
quate today and of the high- 
est order. Good prices are 
heerfully paid for excep- 
tional talent. The standard 
is universally high. 

A few years ago, an ad- 
vertiser could create quite a 
furor by devising a vigor- 
ously new technique or by 
employing the services of a 
nationally known and ac- 
claimed artist. Under the 
present regime, the idea tran- 
scends art quality and the 
originality of the medium. 
That far more difficult thing 


to hit upon, a concept that is ets 
daring and  untrammeled, Landes icv nt inky ree yoe He's 
concerns the campaign of Sem EE 

1931. Perhaps this is just as wenn He it dageneh eens = 


for, from the very be- 
ginning, a basically sound 
and dramatic idea was un- 
questionably of more impor- 


well, 
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pictorial interpretation. 

This is not to say 
conscientious care in the 
choice of the artist and the 
novelty of his technique is 
unimportant; a very clever idea is 
all the more valuable to an adver- 
tiser when it is produced with skill. 
Che contention is made, however, 
that people are first attracted by 
the originality of the presentation, 
and the extent to which it springs 
1 pleasant or revolutionary sur- 
prise. 

That this should be the case must 
he obvious to any student of his 
generation. Two sets of drawings 
were submitted for the embellish- 
ment of an important campaign, in 
ompetition. One was the work 


that Running the Photograph of the Man Upside 
Down Is More Than a Stunt—It Ties Up Ad- 


mirably with the Headline 

In visualizing the headlines, they 
sprang the afore-mentioned sur- 
prise, and a_ particularly hard- 
boiled committee hesitated not at 
all in setting down its choice. 

These points are stressed because 
it is so true of today’s’ advertising 
that it seeks this high-voltage 
originality, in order to be more cer- 
tain of a large and interested 
audience. 

There appeared in one of the in- 
dustrial journals a page for Louden 
Monorail Systems on the subject of 
floor space economy, which admir- 
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ably fits into the present discussion. 
The first paragraphs of text estab- 
lished the tempo of the advertiser’s 
message and were the inspiration 
for the artist: 

“Transfer handling in your plant 
to the ceiling and you ‘find’ just 
that much extra floor space. All 
the space down below that handling 
uses—and doesn’t need—is turned 
over to you rent-free by 
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INK 


will immediately agree they hay 
exceptional drawing power. 

How may the same old thought 
and arguments and appeals be illu 
trated along new lines? That 
the point at issue. A Souther 
Pacific magazine spread carries t! 
headline: “If tickets were illu 


trated what stories they woul! 


tell.” Aside from the imaginatiy 





a Louden Monorail Sys- 
tem.” 

There was a quite 
practical photographic 
insert halftone of .a 
typical factory interior, 
with the Louden equip- 
ment shown in place, 
but this, used alone, 
would by no means have 
provided sufficient illus- 
trative individuality to 
compel attention. The 
drama was supplied by 
the artist in a most un- 
expected concept to go 
with the headline : “Find 
new floor space on the 
ceiling!” 

A man, in shirt 
sleeves, silhouetted 
against white paper, no 
background being used, 
and none needed, was 
run upside down, at the 
top of the advertise- 
ment, in the act of pct 
measuring with a steel : 
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tape line. 

It was this ingenious 
idea of transposing the 
expected pose of the fig- 
ure that at once stamped the 
display as, well off the beaten path. 
Here was a theme to command and 
demand the reader’s attention. He 
was not accustomed to any such 
pictorial interpretation. And sus- 
pending the man in mid-air, as it 
were, increased the visual zest of 
the page. When analyzed, how- 
ever, there was ample reason for 
going to such extremes, and the 
headline and open paragraphs of 
text at once explained why. 

The temptation finally to turn 
that advertisement upside down and 
study the figure more closely was 
irresistible. Strangely enough, only 
a few of these examples may be 
found, despite the fact that you 





The Theme of This Illustration Is So Unusual It 
Stops the Eye Until the Headline Explains 


approach, the advertiser had foun: 
a way to show a series of sceni 
illustrations along the route whic! 
otherwise might have been dis 
tributed, conventionally, after th: 
manner of a thousand other con 
positions—as detached and quit 
ordinary units. 

Down the entire depth of one « 
the two pages, a railroad ticket ha 
been drawn, with all of its se 
tional folds, and on each flap ther 
are charming little studies of th 
high spots to be seen on an adven 
turous journey. The trip to Cal 
fornia, from the East, is put int 
unusual picture form. That, 
maintain, is a real art idea. 

“Nature protects it with bark 
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states one of the remarkable 
Aluminum Paint: advertisements ; 
“modern mills protect it with 
this protective surface.” The illus- 
tration, in this instance, is in 
color and in silver ink. At the 
top, a log is shown projecting into 
a mill, but as the opposite end 
emerges, it becomes a well-groomed 
plank, covered with the shimmer- 
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The Fantasy of the Headline Is 
Delightfully Illustrated 


ing and silvery aluminum paint. 
What a vast difference it makes 
when the artist interprets his sell- 
ing idea in an _ unconventional 
mood! The same idea could so 
casily have been illustrated along 
traditionsl and therefore thread- 
are and unemotional lines. Do you 
begin to see what the advertiser 
has in mind, in 1931, when he 
insists that along with wonder- 
ful art and original technique, he 
must also have a daring, untram- 
meled idea? 

The eye will never grow weary 
if investigating that to which it is 
unaccustomed. Human _ curiosity 


plays a part. The advertiser of a 
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baking powder who featured a 
drawing of a biscuit, made of lead, 
on a pair of scales, was thinking in 
terms of pictorial drama. He knew 
that he might use a thousand words 
to describe how some young house- 
wives, timid and inexperienced, 
make biscuits that are as “heavy as 
lead,” but one of his responsibili- 
ties was to present the idea in such 
unusual illustrative form that 
women, and men, too, would be 
compelled to “take notice.” The 
world is very apt to think and to 
reason in terms of symbols, in any 
event. 

In the advertising of automobile 
piston rings, it has been found that 
the motorist is difficult to interest 
in the subject, despite the fact that 
the product is so closely related to 
the performance of his car and its 
engine efficiency. As in so many 
other campaigns for allied devices 
and products, a too detailed anal- 
ysis would not be read beyond the 
first few words, save by those who 
take the mechanisms of their auto- 
mobiles seriously, technically. And 
they are few, by comparison. 

Loss of oil, because of leaky or 
imperfect piston rings, being one 
of the most common troubles, it is 
a theme which must be discussed 
and illustrated on numerous occa- 
sions throughout the year. But how 
to do it interestingly, for the non- 
technical reader, becomes an adver- 
tising problem. 

Here is how a characteristic 
Perfect Circle message does it, 
headed by the most unusual of 
illustrations. An automobile is be- 
ing driven alongside the track of 
a railroad, and a huge oil tank-car 
is running abreast of it. 

Oddly enough, incomprehensibly 
enough, a pipe runs from the tank 
car to the open hood of the auto- 
mobile, and speed lines introduced 
by the artist suggest that both are 
humming along at a breezy rate of 
mileage. 

Now this is a scene which would 
never in the wide world actually 
take place. You gaze upon it with 
blinking and _ incredulous eyes. 
What is the advertiser trying to 
“get at”? The headline begins to 
explain when it says: “Perfect 


Circle says: If your car is an oil- 
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hog, you need new piston rings.” 

And this: “When high-speed 
driving eats up your oil so fast 
that it seems necessary to have a 
tank-car at your elbow—you've got 
an oil-hog on your hands. You 
need a complete set of Perfect 
Circle Piston Rings.” 

In this interesting and unconven- 
tional manner, therefore, the artist 
manages to design an illustration 
which may well catch the eye of 
even those who are not of a me- 
chanical turn of mind. Almost 
every motorist has been through 
the trials and tribulations of having 
to “feed” oil to a car far too fre- 
quently, along the road, and the 
unique illustration, therefore, car- 
ries a decidedly direct message. 

Such approaches as this are so 
much better than the accustomed 
type of picture, with its inevitable 
idea and text. There may be just 
a little exaggeration and a melo- 
dramatic parallel is presented, but 
there is every excuse for doing 
it, in view of the fact that’ such 
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a heavy percentage of drivers, 
neglect this business of new pisto: 
rings. 

An advertiser of awnings—Th: 
Otis Company—always cloaks its 
arguments in novel picture-lan 
guage, as, for example, this one 
“If you could move your house thi 
summer—you'd tuck it away under 
the largest, leafiest shade trees yo 
could find—to protect it from tl 
hot summer sun.” 

To bring out this point, a han 
is shown, with strings attached, tl 
latter tied about a pretty cottag: 
which is being lifted from its foun 
dations and drawn over in th: 
direction of a clump of friend! 
trees. 

Surely this makes a more atte: 
tion-compelling picture than a mer 
window with an awning in plac 
There is a touch of cleverness t 
the illustration and the idea whic! 
inspired it, and this is the very 
heart of the appeal made in thi 
article. When possible, avoid thx 
too obvious. 


Angles on Space Buying 


The Small City Space Buyer Wants More Facts and Less Informatio: 
about Cream Puff Lineage 


By W. B. Watterson 


Space Buyer, Bott Advertising Agency, Little Rock, Ark. 


HE selection of media in an 

agency located in the less popu- 
lated centers offers many handi- 
caps. We read with interest the 
woes of the large metropolitan 
agencies that have so many space 
salesmen calling on them that they 
are forced to devise systems which 
limit the number of callers. We 
would give a great deal to have the 
opportunity of interviewing many 
representatives of various reputable 
media. 

Abundance of data on publica- 
tions is invaluable in buying space. 
In the large centers, a phone call 
brings a representative, statistics 
and other valuable data immedi- 
ately. In the smaller cities, one 
must write or wire for information 
not in the files and then wait and 
write again when the publication 
fails to answer the request 


promptly. We hesitate to ask for 
a personal call from publications 01 
account of the expense involved 
especially if there is a likelihood o 
our suggested plan not being a 
cepted. The small appropriations 
prevalent in smaller centers pro 
hibit the use of space units larg: 
enough to justify frequent personal 
solicitation by publications. 

Where these small appropriations 
are involved, it is even doubly im 
portant to have the agency “sold” 
on a publication. The small adver 
tiser usually accepts implicitly th« 
recommendations of the agency) 
and, in this respect, is unlike man) 
large advertisers who try to domi 
nate the selection of media. By this 
same token, however, the responsi 
bility of success is a correspond 
ingly heavier one. Results must be 
shown within a short time or the 
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1,610,000 
FARM CUSTOMERS 


are always right! 
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Springfield, Minnesota, more than doubles in size on shopping day. 


N THE Northwest (Minnesota and the Dakotas), over 

half of the population lives on farms, and, in the 
1,300 small towns here, merchants get from 65 to 85 per 
cent of their business from farm folks. Naturally, the 
majority rules the buying habits of this million-dollar-a- 
day market. One wholesale center, one advertising me- 
dium—one cost—completes the merchandising picture. 
THE FARMER, the weekly home paper of the farm for 
almost 50 years, has a larger circulation (275,000 homes) 
than any other publication of any kind in the territory. 


WY, 


THE=4F ER 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 
New York i? Chicago 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. yo Standard Farm Papers, Inc. 
250 Park Avenue Daily News Building 


Member Standard Se Farm Paper Unit. 
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advertiser becomes impatient. There 
is no one to share the blame of 
failure. 

A smaller agency also suffers the 
handicap of not having the person- 
nel the large metropolitan agency 
has. As a result, the entire job of 
buying space falls on one indi- 
vidual. Not having a man for 
newspapers, a man for trade papers 
and a man for general magazines, 
means that one person cannot be 
thoroughly familiar with every type 
of media, and must depend on data 
received from publications. If the 
publishers would only devote more 
of their advertising to specific facts 
instead of mere claims and gen- 
eralities, the task of the small city 
agency would be tremendously les- 
sened. 

Give us more pertinent facts and 
less information about “cream puff 
lineage.” 


Philip Ritter, Jr., with Grant 
& Wadsworth 


Philip Ritter, Jr., formerly vice-presi- 
dent of Robinson, Lightfoot & Company, 
Inc., New York ‘advertising agency, has 
joined Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., ad- 
vertising agency, also of that city. Be- 
fore joining the Robinson, Lightfoot 
agency he was with the Wood, Putnam 
& Wood Company, Boston advertising 
agency. 


Adohr Account to Lord & 
Thomas and Logan 


The Los Angeles office of Lord & 
Thomas and Logan, Inc., has been ap- 
pointed to direct the advertising account 
of Adohr Creamery Company and Adohr 
Stock Farms, independent retail dis- 
tributors of dairy products in Southern 
California. 


Havana Agencies Merge 


Monroe Advertising Agency, 
Havana, Cuba, has acquired the inter- 
ests of the Harold Yale Rose adver- 
tising agency, also of that city. The 
entire equipment and personnel of the 
Rose agency will be taken over by the 
Monroe concern, which acts as Cuban 
associate of a number of American 
agencies. 


The 


To Represent “TI “The California 


Citrograph” 

The California Citrograph, Los Ange- 
les, has appointed the Edward S. Town- 
send Company, publishers’ representative, 
San Francisco, as its representative for 
the Northern and Central California 
territory. This appointment is effective 
September 1. 
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R. L. Speicher with “Electricity 
on the Farm” 


Ray L. Speicher, formerly advertising 
and merchandising director of The Na 
tional Electric Products Corporation, 
now a division of the Phelps-Dodg: 
Company, New York, has been appointed 
merchandising counselor of Electricit) 
on the Farm, with headquarters at New 
York. He was at one time with the 
A. Atwater Kent Manufacturing Com 
pany, Philadelphia. 


To Direct Campaign on 
Oregon Products 


Mac Wilkins, president uf Mac Wilkins 
& Cole, Inc., Portland, Oreg., advertis 
ing agency, has been appointed advertis 
ing director of a campaign sponsored by 
Governor Meier of that State and his 
committee to promote the greater use of 
Oregon products. R. B. Bain is head of 
the organization backing this movement 


Cleansing Cream to Mickle 


The Schuyler Products Company 
Philadelphia, has appointed Joseph R 
Mickle, advertising agency of that city, 
to direct the advertising of its new 
cleansing cream, HAV. Preliminary 
plans call for the use of newspaper and 
radio advertising. This appointment is 
effective September 1. 


New Business at Woodstock, 
mY. 


Wilbert Newgold, formerly with Alfred 
A. Knopf, New York publisher, and The 
Little Carnegie Playhouse, New York, 
as publicity director and advertising 
manager, has started his own advertising 
business at Woodstock, N. Y. 


Furniture Account to Hughes, 
Wolff 


The Barnard & Simonds Company. 
Rochester, N. Y., manufacturer of fur- 
niture, has appointed Hughes, Wolff & 
Company, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Business papers will be used. 


H. E. Thayer with Art 
Gravure 


H. E. Thayer, for seven years with 
the Munro & Harford Company, New 
York, lithography, has joined the sales 
organization of the Art Gravure Cor- 
=? with headquarters at New 

ork. 


Efjay, Inc., New Business 
at Detroit 


Efjay, Inc., is the name of a new 
advertising business formed at Detroit, 
with headquarters in the Fisher Build- 
ing. F. J. Newman is president; N. L. 
Snelling, treasurer, and O. Z. Ide, eC 
retary. 
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It’s the 


ORDER OF THINGS 


Trips to Europe . . . . with 
fares slashed. 


Wearing apparel . . at un- 
heard of prices. 


Three dollar table d’hotes 
are now two and a quarter. 


Smart shops which never 
had *‘sales”’ are advertising 
‘“*reductions’’. 


It’s the order of things. 


But, when you buy from 
dependable sources you 
find that it is the old-time 
quality atnew-time figures. 


ISAAC GOLDMAN 
= Founded. 1876 ad 


80 LAFAYETTE ST. TELEPHONE 
NEW YORK CITY WwOrtH 2~6080 


PRINTING OF EVERY DESCRIPTION 
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HORSE SENSE 
in the SADDLE— 


The most hopeful sign in business today is the de- 
termination of practically everyone to restore horse 
sense practices in management which at times went 
pretty far afield during the recent orgy of prosperity. 


Tried and true practices followed consistently form a 
powerful resistance to the temptations of prosperity. 
They are an anchor against foolish experimenting. 


At no time during the past 25 years, which covered 
the business upset of 1907, the World War tragedy, 
the floundering of business in 1920 and 1921, and, 
lastly, the flare-up of 1929—have we departed one 
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iota from the horse sense practices which are the 
guide of all of our activities in the Outdoor Ad- 
vertising field. 


Thus, we have not had to readjust our practices to 
meet the present attitude of the majority of the 
business interests of the country. 


Outdoor Advertising isa great builder of profitable 
business when horse sense is applied in its direction. 
Business interests that have put on their thinking 
caps know now that the shortest distance between 
their advertising and its profitable results is es- 
tablished when the route is charted by those who 
have traveled it successfully for many years. 


A life time of experience in Outdoor Advertising, 
and specializing exclusively in it, has proved the 
value of applying horse sense practices in our 
operations. It is the chief reason for our success. 


It may be that you will wish to consult us and get 
authoritative information as to how to apply horse 
sense practices to your Outdoor Advertising. If so, 
we will respond at once without putting you under 


any obligation. 


OUTDOOR ADVERTISING AGENCY 
OF AMERICA 


INCORPORATED 
OUTDOOR ADVERTISING ONLY 


NEW YORK PITTSBURGH CHICAGO 
Graybar Building Bessemer Building 6 N. Michigan Ave. 
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WANTED: 


Advertised Products 
of Merit for the 
Pacific Northwest Market 


The Seattle Post-Intelligencer is equipped to give 
complete service to national advertisers. The Seattle 
Post-Intelligencer will 


give detailed information regarding every 
neighborhood and merchandising center in 
Seattle, and Pacific Northwest trading ter- 
ritory. 


secure salesmen for national advertisers— tainin 
e of go 
secure brokers to handle nationally adver- 


tised products—help line up jobbers for 
advertised products. i 
stock 


. unsal 
vertisers. Nor 


give home economic counsel to national ad- 


give the kind of merchandising cooperation yore ff 


that puts nationally advertised products on certa 
Seattle’s retail dealers’ shelves. — 
give national advertisers using the Post- with 
Intelligencer an advertising “‘pull’’ with the ene 


“1° . “7 r lots 
families in the Pacific Northwest that have wilt 
the ability to purchase advertised products. loss 
agall 
of a 
See Our Representatives for Details— cost. 


W. W. CHEW 572-6 Madison Ave., New York City “ 7 
J. D. GALBRAITH..... R 612 Hearst Bldg., Chicago a 
A. R. BARTLETT .....3-129 Gen’l Motors Bldg., Detroit Me 
SLAYTON P. LaDUE... 625 Hearst Bldg., San Francisco a 

A 

an 

SEATTLE POST-INTELLIGENCER :. 
ago. 
A MILLION MODERNS IN THIS MARKET one 
had 
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How Wholesalers Dispose 
of Obsolete Merchandise 


Job Lot Department, 


Properly 


Operated, Can Do Much Toward 


Keeping a Stock Clean 


Tracy-We.its Company 
GENERAL MERCHANDISE WHOLESALERS 
Cotumsus, O. 

Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Do your files contain any information 
regarding the organization of a special 
department in a wholesale distributing 
organization for the purpose of as 
of obsolete or discontinued lines of mer- 
chandise? 

We are general merchandise whole- 
salers employing from thirty-five to forty 
salesmen who call on hardware, grocery, 
drug, variety, etc., stores. Our territory 
covers all towns in Ohio, large and 
small, and some parts of Indiana, West 
Virginia and Kentucky. 

Like all large wholesale houses we 
have merchandise some of which has 
been a fad, the style has changed, the 
line has been discontinued, or for some 
reason or other the sale of it has slowed 
up. We are interested in securing some 
information regarding a department that 
specializes in this kind of merchandise 
and how it is operated. 

Any information you may have per- 
taining to sales promotion of this type 
of goods will be appreciated. 

Tracy-Wetts Company 


HAT a wholesale house should 

be gaught now and then with 
stocks “6f obsolete or otherwise 
unsalable merchandise is inevitable. 
No matter how carefully the goods 
may be bought or how forcefully 
and intelligently the selling is done, 
certain overstocks are bound to re- 
main. 

There is just one thing to do 
with merchandise of the type men- 
tioned. This is to pile it up in job 
lots and sell it for whatever it 
will bring. Sometimes a heavy 
loss has to be suffered and then 
again the job lots can be disposed 
of at something near the buying 
cost. But price is not a factor 
here; the merchandise is in the 
way, and there is advantage in 
getting rid of it—even if it has to 
be broken up into junk, like an 
abandoned automobile, or burned. 

A rather dramatic, or at least 
an interesting, episode along this 
line came to our attention not long 
ago. The radio goods buyer in 
one of the large mail-order houses 
had misjudged the probable de- 
mand for radio parts. 


goods is 


Taking inventory, the buyer 
found that his stock of obsolete 
and almost unmovable radio mer- 
chandise had cost the firm some- 
thing over $40,000. He turned to 
the company’s retail stores as a 
possible outlet. Calling in the 
merchandise manager of the retail 
stores he offered him what he 
termed “a wonderful bargain, the 
opportunity of a lifetime.” The 
manager could have the whole 
$40,000 worth for $20,000. He 
could put on a big sale in the 
various stores, offer the items for 
next thing to nothing, make some 
money for the retail store end of 
the business and get no end of 
valuable advertising. 

The astute merchandise manager, 
however, had previously been in 
the wholesale business, being as- 
sociated with an organization of 
the same character as the Tracy- 
Wells Company. He knew well 
enough how valueless a conglomer- 
ation of old merchandise could be. 
He also knew that merchandise 
can age just about as fast as any- 
thing in the world. 

Accordingly, he 
turned down the alluring offer 
made him by the buyer. Instead 
of $20,000 for the lot he would 
pay $2,500 and take his chances on 
coming out whole; he might even 
expect to make a few dollars and 
then cart the rest of the goods out 
to the city dump. 

The buyer hung on for several 
weeks, dropping his price lower 
and lower and finally agreed to let 
the retail stores division have the 
goods for $2,500. By this time 
the winter was practically over and 
the store manager refused to take 
the lot at any price. Eventually 
it was disposed of for an even 
$800. 

We mention this incident both as 
an interesting merchandising story 
and to emphasize the fact that to 
hold on to obsolete or discontinued 
absolutely fatal. They 


emphatically 
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may not be worth much at any 
time, but if they are kept very 
long they deteriorate faster than a 
wheat field infested by chinch 
bugs; pretty soon they get to be 
worth less than nothing. 

Jacob Epstein used to be an ex- 
pert at this sort of thing when he 
was head of the old Baltimore 
Bargain House, which is now the 
American Wholesale Corporation 
division of Butler Brothers. At 
stated intervals he would have one 
of his stock floors cleared off and 
on to this he would dump all man- 
ner of odds and ends from every 
department in the business. 

Then letters would be sent out to 
certain retailers in Baltimore and 
nearby towns whose trade was such 
that they could dispose of such 
merchandise. The city: salesmen 
would also invite certain dealers 
in to inspect the large lot of goods. 
They would come in at a prescribed 
time and be offered this pile or 
that pile at a specified price. The 
usual procedure would be for the 
dealer to bid a lower price. He 
would get it at that figure if some 
other person on the floor at the 
time did not offer a higher price. 

We have never heard of the or- 
ganization of a special department 
for disposing of this class of mer- 
chandise. Usually the thing is done 
by the buyers, in co-operation with 
the sales department. 

Since the Tracy-Wells Company 
brings the point up, however, we 
should think that the organization 
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of a job lots department would be 
rather a smart move for whole- 
salers whose offerings are widely 
varied. There will always be 
plenty of merchandise to keep 
such a department busy. The re- 
turned goods division alone would 
be a prolific source of supply. 
Goods sent back to the house are 
often damaged in transit through 
faulty packing, or perhaps they 
have incurred damage by being 
placed in the dealer’s stock. In 
any event goods returned to the 
manufacturer or wholesaler are 
seldom of a quality that can be 
put back into the regular stocks. 
The job lot method is the obvious 
procedure in such a case. 

The organization of a job lot de- 
partment would be an economic 
measure because then the merchan- 
dise would be more carefully as- 
sembled and better attention given 
to selling. Ordinarily when a 
buyer starts cleaning house he 
goes the whole route, and often 
does not get for his discarded mer- 
chandise what he really could get 
if he would use a little salesman- 
ship. 

Job lots can be merchandised or 
even advertised without any de- 
triment to the standing. of the 
house. If the house advertises 
mainly through a catalog, the job 
lots can be advertised by means of 
special flyers sent out to a selected 
list. The merchandise melts away 
in a hurry; everybody is after 
bargains.—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


What Groucho Says 


He Hurrahs for the Farm Board—And Others 


AH! Rah! Rah! Farm Board— 

Rah! Boom! Yeah! There’s 
courage, brains, progress, good- 
will. Oh, what’s the use—just get 
all of those words and end ’em with 
“Farm Board—Rah! Yeah!” 

If you can’t sell all your cotton, 
plow it under or burn it up. If 
you can’t get subscribers to all the 
papers you can print, stoke an oil 
heater with a third of ’em. And 
keep trying to send one-third fewer 
boys to college. If only two-thirds 
of the magazine subscription boys 
go to college the universities will 


surely boom. If this doesn’t work, 
arrest two-thirds of these boys and 
sentence them to four years at col- 
lege. Governmental sanity and 
economic efficiency has come into 
its own as a text for all of us with 
the magic slogan, “Plow under on 
third of your crop.” 

Do not let this shining example 
go unfollowed. Think of the or- 
ganization propaganda we ad me! 
can put across, between clients’ de- 
mands on our time. ’ 

Agencies: Too many hired help? 
Ah, don’t worry. Make your Gert. 
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Treas. put in one-third of his time 
licking stamps and get up a cosy 
little contest between one-third of 
the reps and copy stars, killing off 
clients by free service. 

irchitects: Form an Arson 

indation to the Society of 

\rchitects with object of destroy- 
ing one-third of the houses, par- 
ticularly the Queen Annes and 
Mansard Roofs to create a demand 
ior new homes. 

Automobiles: Either sulphuric or 
hydrochloric acid will devour steel. 
Nutf said. The markets for fer- 
rous sulphate ard ferric chloride 
haven't been half developed, and 
one-third of the steel in autos—if 
changed into these oxides—will 
supply the demand for them I’m 
quite sure. °S all right just to 
wreck a car, but still the steel is 
left and we ought to help out the 
UL. S. Steel Corp. better’n that. 

Excess of Job Applicants: 
What's the matter with the good 
old art of murder? Great for de- 
veloping personal character. One 
must be resourceful and ingenious 
to escape: Three men want two 
jobs. Give them to the survivors 
if no one can solve the mystery of 
how they killed the other one. 

Politics: Give a bonus for extra 
production of dirt in the next cam- 
paign and use the dirt to raise 
more cotton and wheat, then plow 
under a third of it. 

Religious and Theatrical: Plow 
under one-third of the churches 
and theaters and give the rest a 
chance to fill about one-third of 
their seats. 

Surgical: Put a third of the 
surgeons into the butcher shops 
after a third of the milch cattle 
have been slaughtered. Then we 
can at last have scientifically cut 
sirloin steaks and a third of us can 
keep our appendices and tonsils. 

Druggists: Reduce their stock of 
999,999 items to 666,666. 

Ychools: Teach no more addition 
or multiplication, teach only sub- 
traction. Start with “three-thirds 
minus one-third equals what?” 

ldvertisers: Cut out one-third of 
profits, fire one-third of hired help, 
junk one-third of the factories, eat 
only two meals if necessary and 
advertise to beat the band. 

Skyscrapers: Very simple, keep 


the two-thirds which are best 

pted for the excess population 
to fall off from and plow under the 
other third. 

Wire Haired Fox Terriers: En- 
courage a third of ’em to fight 
police dogs. They'll do it if you 
give ’em a chance. The survivors 
will bring big prices. 

Hat Check Girls: Oh, well, a 
feller’s got to have some kind of a 
walker heart sometimes. Let ’em 
live. 

Busses, Street Cars, Lunch 
Rooms, Golf Players, Subway 
Shuttlists, Rumble Seat Neckers, 
Movie Heroes—well these are some 
lines of activity where we'll have 
to ask for a bigger destruction 
limit than a measly one-third. 

If the Farm Board hasn't started 
something it ain’t my fault. 

GROUCHO. 


New Accounts to Biow 


Philip Morris & Company, Ltd., New 
York, has appointed The Biow Company, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city, to 
direct the advertising of its Unis ciga- 
rettes, which are being merchandised in 
the Southern States. 

This agency has also been appointed 
to direct the advertising of Josep 
Hilton & Sons, New York, operators of 
a chain of men’s clothing stores in East- 
ern cities. Newspaper, direct-mail and 
radio advertising will be used on this 
account. 


W. L. Clark Appointed by 
J. I. Case 


William L. Clark, who has been sales 
manager of the Moline Wagon Company 
and the Samson Tractor Company and 
manager of the Chicago division of the 
Parker Pen Company, has been ap- 
pointed sales manager of the J. I. Case 
Company, Racine, Wis., manufacturer 
of farm machines. 


Charles Coffin with Caldweli- 
Baker Agency 


Charles Coffin, formerly of the Cof- 
fin Advertising ‘Company, Indianapolis, 
has discontinued the operation of that 
business and has joined The Caldwell- 
Baker Company, advertising , agency, 
also of that city. 


Lowell Fess Joins 
Alice Corry, Inc. 


Lowell Fess, formerly sales manager 
of Dorothy Gray, Inc., New York, toilet 
preparations, has joined Alice Corry. 
Inc., Chicago, cosmetics, in charge of 
department store contacts. Mr. Fess is 
the son of Senator Fess, of Ohio. 





Developing New Uses with Bull’s- 
Eye Direct-Mail Shots 


The Caterpitlar Tractor Company Sends Out Direct Mail to Do Trail 
Blazing for Sales 


By W. B. Edwards 


OST products are designed 

originally for a single use or, 
at most, a limited number of uses. 
As the item gets out into con- 
sumption, the thousands or millions 
into whose hands it falls find uses 
for it that never oc- 
curred to the manufac- * 
turer. 

It is a job in itself to 
track down these new 
uses. After that comes 
the problem of deciding 
which new uses show 
sufficient sales promise 
to warrant exploitation. 
And then comes the task 
of developing the 
lected new uses at 
reasonable cost. 

The Caterpillar Trac- 
tor Company has had an 
extensive experience 
with all three phases of 
this problem. Tractors 
were first built for 
plowing. It was a dar- 
ing experiment to use 
them for road building. 
As W. H. Gardner, ad- 
vertising manager, puts 
it: “The first man to 
use them for logging 
was a ‘nut’—the first 
man who used them for 
plowing snow would 
probably have been fired 
if his tractor had stuck. 

“But tractors,” con- 
tinues Mr. Gardner, 
“like many other power 
plants, are constantly 
being adapted to new uses. Unheard 
of yesterday—tried out today— 
source of a hundred sales tomor- 
row—there are almost no limits to 
new uses.” 

How the Caterpillar company 
uncovers new uses and how it de- 
cides which warrant special de- 
velopment are two phases of this 


general subject with which we shall 
not deal at this moment. Let us in- 
stead concentrate on the third and 
last phase—the phase, incidentally, 
that is most important today he- 
cause the economical and resultful 


Cover of Booklet Sent to Public Utilities 


promotion of new uses is such a 
necessary factor in today’s markets 

Mr. Gardner explains the third 
phase of the problem this way: “It 
takes a lot of money and effort to 
popularize the new uses of an) 
product. That is our first premise. 

“Our second premise is that it 
costs more money to make a per- 
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hack to Scuoo. 


“See us in 
September” 
is pretty 
the 
answer 
everywhere 
salesmen 
call. 


It is a hopeful sign that all busi- 
nesses now seem to feel that begin- 
ning with September and working 
through into the new year we will 
see a re-establishment of appro- 
priations and advertising. 

This fall we all go back to 
school, for even with the return 
of optimistic sentiment there still 
remains the fact that prosperity is 
not going to return overnight. We 
all must dig in and study hard to 
figure out every possible way of 
obtaining business, 

There is one mighty important 


AMERICAN 


much 


factor in ob- 
taining busi- 
ness that has 
been over- 
looked by 
many adver- 
tisers. This 
fall it will 
pay you to 
study care- 
fully the part that the Banker 
plays in your contact with your 
dealers and the public. Bankers 
everywhere are men who are vi- 
tally interested in the businesses of 
their community. In addition, their 
opinions count heavily with the 
bank’s customers who are the con- 
sumers you are trying to reach 
through advertising. 

The American Bankers Associa- 
tion Journal can become an impor- 
tant part of your list—and at an 
extremely low cost for only $3,000 
will buy a full-page schedule. 


BANKERS 


Association 


JOURNAL 


22 EAST 40th STREET 
Alden B. Baxter, Advertising Manager 
Pope, 230 N. Michigan Ave., Chicago @ R. J. Birch & Co., 


Edited by James E. Clark @ 
H. K. 


NEW YORK 


San Francisco and Los Angeles 
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sonal call than to secure a mail 
interview. 

“Consider those two premises in 
the light of a specific incident: The 
Caterpillar company found out a 
few years ago that two 
cemeteries had _ pur- 
chased tractors for 
leveling, road building, 
plowing snow and a 
score of chores. To 
have had salesmen call 
on the managers of 
hundreds of cemeteries 
would have been tre- 
mendously expensive. 
Furthermore, their re- 
ception would probably 
have been cold and 
glassy-eyed. 

“So the advertising 
department got a pic- 
torial story of just what 
these tractors were do- 
ing and saw to it that 
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call was made for the machine 

The Caterpillar did the trick. 
an amazingly short time it 
cleared the airport, traffic was 
stored and Cedar Rapids was 


nin 
AMMAN 








this story was put in the 
hands of hundreds of 
cemetery secretaries. 
After that it was com- 
paratively easy — today, 
lots of cemeteries use 
track-type tractors.” 

There, in a nutshell, 
is the Caterpillar plan 
for developing worth- 
while new uses. First, a 
pictorial story of the 
new use. Second, fac- 
tual information to sup- 
port the pictures. Third, 
a neat booklet incor- 
porating this material. And, fourth, 
a mailing to the executives who 
have the power to say “yes.” 

Take another example: 

In January, 1929, traffic through 
the airport of Cedar Rapids, Iowa, 
was completely paralyzed by a 
heavy snow-storm. The airport 
faced the prospect of several days 
of isolation, followed by dangerous 
landing conditions, and finally a 
boggy field when the snow had 
melted. 

It happened that the county's 
Caterpillar tractor equipped with 
snow plow was in the vicinity 
clearing roads. Some bright mind 
conceived the idea that a tractor 
plow that could clear roads, could 
clear an airport. An emergency 


Striking Picture That Tells a Story 


first airport between Omaha and 
Chicago to be opened and service 
able after the storm. 

Well and good—so far as the 
airport was concerned. But what 
of the Caterpillar company? Here 
was a new use, on the one hand. On 
the other hand, there were airports 
scattered throughout the country t: 
which that new use was a bit of 
important news. The more quick], 
the more convincingly and the more 
economically that news could be 
placed before the proper airport 
officials, the more profit would r 
sult for the Caterpillar company 

The outcome was a_ graphi 
booklet captioned: “A Wall Te: 
Miles High.” The cover shows a 
wall reaching miles up into the sk) 
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and off in the distance are several 
airplanes. The first page makes the 
statement: “To an airplane one 
foot of snow on the airport is as 
effective a barrier as a wall ten 
miles high—it cannot gain a flying 
speed—it dare not land! But 
Caterpillar tractors and modern 
snow plows can keep the lanes 
cleared !” 
A Graphic Story 


hen, instead of meaningless 
generalities, we find: First, a pic- 
ture of the Cedar Rapids airport 
pretty well snowed i Then the 
graphic story already told includ- 
ing such specific statements as: 
“Within four hours and twenty 
minutes from the time it reached 
the airport, the Caterpillar Sixty, 
with its ‘crew’ of one man _ had 
opened the three runways, totaling 
6,000 linear feet, with a clean floor 
100 feet wide, and had cleverly 
‘bucked’ the snow out of the wide 
intersections, leaving easy sloping 
snow banks along the sides of run- 
Ways.” 

Then there is a picture of a 
Caterpillar actually at work clear- 
ing a runway. This is followed by 
a picture of a Boeing Air Mail 
—_ unloading on a snow-covered 
field. And then comes a letter from 
the Boeing Air Transport superin- 
tendent making such to-the-point 
remarks as: “The manner in which 
this plow cleared runways on the 
Cedar Rapids field is most gratify- 
OME. & 0.0 It is believed by the 
writer that this method of handling 
snow on airports in this part of the 
country is the best method and with 
your equipment becomes a com- 
paratively simple method.” 

This is followed, in turn, by a 
letter from the county engineer, 
who tells how the whole affair hap- 
pened and what the results were. 
Also, there are more snow-covered 
‘irport pictures. And, finally, there 
are four more pages showing other 
iirports that are kept clear of snow 
by Caterpillar tractors, including 
the airport maintained by the Mayo 
Brothers Clinic. 

Observe the effective combina- 
tion: Effective pictures; effective 
text based on facts, not surmise; 
effective letters from responsible 
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officials. All put together neatly, 
impressively, in a book not much 
larger in page size than PRINTERS’ 
INK and running to twenty pages, 
including covers. 

The direct-mail development of 
new uses for Caterpillar tractors 
has been a repetition of this basic 
idea. Says Mr. Gardner: “Some 
ingenious pipe manufacturer fig- 
ured out a way to handle big con- 
crete sections with his tractor. This 
installation, promptly reported by 
mail to other pipe manufacturers, 
led to dozens of sales and at least 
four major methods of handling 
pipe were worked out in the field 
and these methods, in turn, led to 
additional direct-mail matter. 


Flashing the Story 


“Men who buy supplies for pub- 
lic utilities are hard to find. The 
average tractor dealer finds it 
troublesome to get to headquarters. 
But a picture book addressed to the 
officials of the big companies 
flashes them a story that opens 
their eyes and pocketbooks. ‘Public 
Utilities and the Caterpillar’ tells 
the man with a power line that 
Caterpillars can bore the holes for 
the poles, haul the heavy rails, pull 
out trees, stretch the wire and erect 
towers. 

“Perhaps no more important 
piece of mail comes to any com- 
pany than the report of a customer 
describing a novel use of its prod- 
uct. Every such letter should be a 
clue for the advertising department 
for a minor or major campaign. 
And it’s something for the adver- 
tising department to start, not the 
sales department.” 


Tenth District to Meet 


The annual convention of the Tenth 
District of the Advertising Federation of 
America will be held at San Antonio, 
Tex., on October 18, 19 and 20. Con- 
vention headquarters will be at the 
Plaza Hotel and an advertising exposi- 
tion will be conducted in conjunction 
with the convention. LeRoy Schwartz- 
kopf is general chairman of the conven- 
tion committee. 


The Bristol Nurseries, Inc., Bristol, 
Conn., ornamental nursery stock, has 
gommas Morris & Jones, Inc., New 

York advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 
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SINCE JANUARY, 1929 


FIRST 


IN PEORIA IN 


NATIONAL 


ADVERTISING 














For 30 consecutive 
months, from Janu- 
ary 1929, thru June 
1931 .. National Ad- 
vertisers have paid 
tribute to the force- 
ful, economical and 
productive power of 
the Peoria Journal- 
Transcript by using 


it more freely than 
any other Peoria 
Newspaper. This un- 
usual record.in times 
like these, leaves no 
doubt as to which 
paper does the best 
job. In Peoria, you 
need no other me- 
dium than the .... 


PEORIA 
JOURNAL- 
NSCR 





CHAS. H. EDDY CO., National Representatives 


New York, Park Lexington Bidg. 


- Boston, Old South Bidg. 


Chicago, Wrigley Bldg. 
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Welch’s Grape Juice Improves Its 
Shipping Container 


Without 


Going to Elaborate Extremes, a 


Djstinctly More Attractive 


Container Was Obtained 





By Adding Several Bunches of Grapes and Otherwise Improving the Design, 
Attention Value Has Been Increased 


N line with current efforts to 

squeeze advertising value out of 
every contact between manufac- 
turer and distributor, the shipping 
ontainer is having focused upon 
it some keen and attentive adver- 
tising thought. 

This is not a particularly new 
development; the advertising value 
‘i the shipping container has long 
been recognized. However, when 
reasons of economy dictate looking 


for advertising possibilities in 
places ordinarily overlooked, the 
shipping container comes in for 


lded attention and that is pre- 
cisely what is happening in many 

tances today. 

\n excellent example of what 
can be done to clothe the shipping 
container in raiment that makes it 
a well-dressed salesman is to be 
seeil In the containers now used by 
The Welch Grape Juice Company. 

s the accompanying photograph 
shows, there is no comparison be- 
tween the advertising value of the 
Id and the new container. One. is 


staid and conservative—devoid of 
any attention-arresting value. The 
other has almost the stopping qual- 
ity of a modern package. 

It is interesting to note that this 
achieved 


vast improvement was 
without going to elaborate ex- 
tremes. The design is still simple. 


The original container was in two 
colors and so is the new one. Yet, 
working with almost the same art 
elements, the company has created 
a shipping container that ranks 
high in display value. 

The purple color of grapes has 
been used on the new container, 
both for the grapes and the band. 
When arranged in piles the con- 
tainers assume a striking : effect 
lacking in the old containers. 

The company reports that many 
retailers are using the shipping con- 
tainer for store and window dis- 
plays. The massed effect is quite 
striking and retailers have not been 
slow to recognize this as well as 
the excellent tie-up afforded with 
the current Welch advertising. 
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Beware of the Greeks—! 


HERE is many a Greek in the 

business world today bearing 
gifts fully as ominous as the his 
torical wooden horse, according to 
Samuel Klein, of S. Klein, New 
York women's ready-to-wear store. 
Mr. Klein has issued a warning to 
all aspiring Greek-gift bearers. An 
advertisement appearing in a cur- 
rent issue of Nugent's, directed to 
manufacturers, refuses, on behalf 
of the company’s buying staff, any 
gratuities that might be offered. It 
is signed by “The Buying Staff of 
S. Klein,” who explicitly tell Mr. 
Manufacturer that “We are able to 
pay for our own cigars and theater 
tickets.” 


“And that goes,” continues the 
copy, “for our meals, rents, clothes 
for the missus and shoes for the 
baby.” The buyers further point 
out that they have given their 
pledge to Mr. Klein not to accept 
such gratuities in any form what- 
soever. 

With suspicion of graft and 
bribery present in every walk of 
life it is gratifying to see an ad- 
vertiser step out in courageous op- 
position to the practice. Mr. Klein 
does not intend his advertisement 
as an indictment of the entire in 
dustry, but rather as a move to 
permit “honest men and women to 
do business in an honest way.” 


+ 


Challenges Dealers 


N° pleas, no exaggerated induce- 
ments for orders from dealers. 
Instead, a challenge is what The 


Drackett Chemical Sales Company 
has issued. Too much talk about 
depression and competition and re- 
duced prices, such as fills so much 
of the literature going to dealers, 
makes the appeal used by Drackett 
stand out. 

A folder sent to dealers talks 
success—a new peak for Drano 
sales for the first six months 1931 
—breaking the record of the first 
six months of 1930—a sales in- 
crease obtained without reducing 


+ 


profit. How welcome to the 
dealer must be the statement that 
“profit to the distributor on a can 
of Drano is the same today as two 
years ago.” 

Early in the year a folder was 
mailed urging the trade to “Ste; 
Forward with Drano” because mor: 
Drano than ever would be sold this 
year. The prediction has come 
true, hence the challenge, “Have 
you stepped forward?” If 
why not; and here is the chance, 
it is suggested, by filling an order 
card enclosed for those who want 
to ring the bell of sales. 


+ 


Enthusiasm 


66 ODAY the Cord ranks su- 
preme, the undisputed leader 
in the fine car field.” 


“There’s no car like it or equal 
to it—the Chrysler Imperial Eight 
is in a class by itself.” 


“Close the windows—spray the 
room full of this pleasant-smelling, 
stainless mist. Flying pests drop 
like rain. They can’t escape! For 
Black Flag’s ingredients are more 
powerful.” 


“Read and learn how Calumet 
Baking Powder glorifies plain bis- 
cuit dough.” 


“At home she experimented be- 
fore her mirror. Elated at the 
sults, she told one friend after 
other until Fifth Avenue demanded 
Velo-Derma.” 


“In the arts of elegance Guerlain 
was the greatest master a century 
ago, as Guerlain is the greatest 
master today.” 
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What? 


EGINNING the first week in 

September, when the National 
Sugar Refining Company of New 
Jersey celebrates its third anni- 
versary on the air, it will inaugu- 
rate a new radio policy. Tune in 
on the Jack Frost Melody Moments 
at that time and as the orchestra 
down to make way for the 
inouncer to read off the cus- 
tomary commercial credit, prepare 
vourself for a surprise. These 
sweet words will caress your will- 
mg ears: 

“With tonight’s program we 
initiate an innovation in radio. .. . 
We've done away with our com- 
mercial announcement. We realize 
hat as you listen in to our pro- 

you are relaxed and you 

wish to be entertained and we want 
ur good-will. So we suggest to 
all who are interested in the ad- 
vantages and superiority of Jack 
Frost packaged sugars that you 
read our newspaper advertisements 
or ask your grocer. They will tell 
you all about Jack Frost sugars.” 
lhe music starts again and as far 
as Jack Frost is concerned, any 
talk about its product is through 


+ 


dies 
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No Commercial Credit? 


for the night. The rest of the pro- 
gram will be music, carefully 
picked to please and entertain that 
cross-section of the public which 
may be listening in—and all of 
them users of sugar. 

Out of continued questionnaires. 
reactions from salesmen and win- 
dow trimmers, and talks with 
grocers, those in charge of this pro- 
gram have developed a_ radio 
philosophy, which briefly summed 
up is this: The public is becoming 
tired of too much talk and blurb 
on the air. It listens to be enter- 
tained and if it is thus entertained 
its good-will will be earned and 
having earned this good-will, 
radio’s job is done. Following 
out this philosophy, Jack Frost is 
concentrating its selling talks in 
newspapers in areas where it has 
distribution. 

We may be wrong or we may be 
right, says Jack Frost, in doing 
away with plugging our product 
over the air. Radio is important in 
our advertising scheme but we be- 
lieve it has a certain function and 
we are not expecting it to perform 
more than that function. 


+ 


Try Your Magic Formula on This 


[PD URING periods of depression, 
wealthy investors pick up at 
prices corporate equities 
imped by the masses who bought 
m at high prices during boom 


hargain 


es. That’s how many of our 
ent-day financial dynasties got 
Start. 
very schoolboy can recite the 
e economic formula. It’s the 
ndest sort of logic because 
s are always shorn by the bulls 
is it by the bears? In fact, 
wealthy individual made his 
ine by always selling his U. S. 
after the corporation’s num- 
of stockholders had passed a 
rtain set limit and then buying 
< his stock after the inevitable 
h had knocked the number 


Here are stock prices 


so low that a hundred shares 
scarcely suffices to buy a toy at 
Woolworth’s and yet there are 
more holders of stock in our lead- 
ing corporation today than ever be- 
fore! 

The New York Times compiled 
the figures. Here are some: 35 per 
cent more people now own stocks 
in leading American corporations 
than on December 31, 1929. The 
holders of common shares have in- 
creased 37.066 per cent. There was 
an increase of 7 per cent ‘during 
1930. U. S. Steel had 120,918 
holders of common stock at the end 
of 1929, 145,566 at the end of 1930, 
and on June 30, 1931, had 156,239. 
Other corporations record propor- 
tionate increases. 

Can you figure it out? What's 
the answer? 





A Letter to a Publisher Regarding 
Advertising Rates 
By Lee H. Bristol 


Vice-President, 
President, Association of 


D*: AR Mr. ———: 
I have your letter giving rea- 


sons why advertising rates cannot 
be reduced. What you say is not 
new. We have heard the same ar- 
guments advanced by many pub- 
lishers. 

I am not going to argue with 
you as to whether your costs are 
justifiable. Frankly, we have heard 
all that before. If you are paying 
as much as you were in 1929 for 
your labor, your supplies, your edi- 
torial content, your overhead, we 
are sorry. Whether this justifies 
your not reducing your rates is an- 
other question. Some other pub- 
lishers have reduced theirs. 

I think you have overlooked a 
very important point. The prices 


most manufacturers are getting for 
their goods have been reduced. Be- 


lieve me, they were no more in 
favor of reducing them than you 
are of reducing your rates. I think 
I could write just as convincing a 
letter as to why these prices should 
not have been lowered as you have 
written me but, as a matter of 
fact, it would not be worth the 
paper it was written on because 
most of these prices have been low- 
ered, not once but several times. 

The principal reason why these 
prices have been lowered is that 
while retailer customers are selling 
the same number of people they 
formerly were, these same people 
have a smaller purchasing power— 
20 per cent smaller, in fact—and 
they are buying less than they 
were. 

Has it ever occurred to you that 
you have the same situation in the 
publishing business? Your readers 
are the same people who buy our 
products. That, I am sure, you will 
admit. While your circulation may 
be just as great as it was a year 
ago, so far as the advertiser is 
concerned, it is worth considerably 
less because your readers have suf- 


Bristol-Myers Company and 


National Advertisers, Inc. 

fered a serious reduction in their 
buying power. Therefore, we ad- 
vertisers are getting less return on 
our advertising from your publica- 
tion today than formerly. In other 
words, you can not deliver the 
same potential buying market for 
our expenditure that you previ- 
ously did. 

I think I am speaking for the 
whole membership of the Associa- 
tion of National Advertisers when 
I say that magazines and news- 
papers have been unduly slow in 
facing that basic fact. Perhaps 
publishers will not suffer from this 
but if this is true then indeed the 
publishing business is quite differ- 
ent from any other I know. Manu- 
facturers are now concerned more 
than ever with helping their retailer 
customers sell their products. Most 
manufacturers are endeavoring to 
consider the problems their cus 
tomers are facing and assist them 
in every way to make the going a 
little easier. This attitude is bring 
ing its reward, but it will bring 
its greatest reward at the time 
when business becomes better. 

Of course, it is no fault of yours 
that the buying power of your sub- 
scribers is less but that does not 
alter the fundamental fact—and 
you cannot escape it—that the buy- 
ing power is reduced and there ap- 
pears no valid reason why we 
should continue to pay you th 
same amount of money for less 
return. 

After all, isn’t that serious food 
for thought for publishers? 


New 


Accounts to Van Sant, 


Dugdale & Corner 


A. Hoen & Company, Baltim 
printers and lithographers, have 
pointed Van Sant, Dugdale & Corner, 
Inc., advertising agency of that city 
direct a special advertising campaig: 
selected fields. This agency has 
been appointed to direct an educati 
newspaper advertising campaign for 
Home Laundry, Inc., Charlottesville, 
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when During the first six months of this year 


news- 


cheapo The TRIBUNE carried a total of 872, 
m this 3 

th 409 lines of food and grocery adver- 
Manu. tising, a gain of 27,306 lines over the 


more 


same period of 1930. 

This is especially significant in view of 
the fact that in 1930 The TRIBUNE 
carried the second largest volume of 
food advertising of any newspaper on 
the entire Pacific Coast. 


Your advertising also will reach the 


buyers of this market. 
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National Advertising Representatives: 
WILLIAMS, LAWRENCE & CRESMER CO. 
Los Angeles San Francisco New York 
Chicago Seattle 
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BUSINESS IS MARKETING 


Why has Cream of Wheat remained 
a leading breakfast cereal item well 
over thirty years while hundreds have 
come and gone 


A good product isn't the only an- 
swer. Sound management, thoroughly 
alive to the importance of marketing 
and advertising plays a big part. A 
management realizing marketing and 
advertising as the most constantly 
changing MM in business, bringing 
new problems and requiring new 
methods — requiring constant vigil- 
ance, open mindedness and study. 


The series of Printers’ Ink articles on 
the chain store situation in relation to 
advertised brands, one of which 
aroused Mr. Bull's further interest, 
resulted in over 200 requests from 
business men for further information 
on the subject. 


Advertising, a half million dollar or 
more item in so many firms today. 
Marketing, the most variable and 
dificult problem to be met. The 
Printers’ Ink Publications more vitally 
contributing to American Business 
than ever before. Their reception by 
usiness men more ready and in- 
terested than ever. 





Among the read- 
ers of Printers’ 
Ink Publications. 


R. M. Barthold 


President, California 
. Packing Corp. (Del 
Monte, Sunkist, 
Gold Bar, Glass Jar) 
78 canning and peck- 
ing plants in Califor- 
nia, 14 in Alaska 
and a list of subsidi- 
aries. Invests close 
to $1,500,000 
year advertising in 
magazines and news- 
papers alone. 


P. D. Saylor 


President, Canada 
Dry and Director in 
six corporations. 
The man who used 
advertising—big ad- 
vertising—to make 
ginger ale a popular 
nk, 


P. L. Reed 


Director in 11 cor- 
| es ey 1st Vice- 
esident and Treas- 
urer Armour & Co. 
where we have 19 
other readers, too, 
including the Gen- 
eral Sales Mgr., 
Advg. Mer., Sales 
Promotion Mgr., and 
others. Armour and 
subsidiaries invest 
close to $700,000 a 
yearin magazinesand 
newspapers alone. 


Of subscriptions emanat- 
ing from concerns which 
advertise 31.5% are major 
executives, 15.9% sales 
executives 17% adver- 
tising executives, 16.9% 
in company name. 
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Amplifications and Miscellanies 


Disjointed Paragraphs on Unrelated Subjects 


By Aesop Glim 


HREE weeks ago my diatribe 

was entitled “Through the Ear 
or Through the Eye?” I postulated 
that speaking and writing were two 
different arts and endeavored to 
point out some of the differences in 
method between the two arts. 
Finally I asserted (in my usual 
vacillating way) that advertising 
copy, designed to appear in print, 
should not be submitted to the test 
of being read aloud. 

Last week there appeared an 
article entitled “Shakespeare vs. 
Aesop Glim!” by Irvin M. Shafrin, 
copy director of The Baumgarth 
Company. Mr. Shafrin disagrees 
with me—violently and _ lyrically. 
But, since he couples my name with 
that of Shakespeare, I can hardly 
bear him any ill-will. In fact, my 
feeling is one of intense gratitude. 

Mr. Shafrin firmly believes that 
good selling copy can survive the 
double test. He believes “that it is 
only inadequate copy that cannot. 
In short, if a paragraph of copy 
(especially at the beginning of an 
ad) cannot stand the oral as well 
as the visual test, it is copy that’s 
not good enough—that doesn’t sell 
itself from every angle. 

“My premise is based on human 
nature. There are perhaps millions 
of people who have clipped Edgar 
A. Guest’s poems out of the news- 
papers; there are thousands who 
have actually memorized his verses. 
They are quoted from end to end 
of the country. Why? Simply be- 
cause they satisfy a want—a want 
for inspiration.” 

Mr. Shafrin cites—along with 
Edgar A. Guest—Kipling, Riley, 
Shakespeare and the Bible as 
sources of strong selling copy— 
invariably as much vocal as visual. 

(I am not doing justice to Mr. 
Shafrin’s article or to my own. If 
you really care at all about this 
discussion, you had better reread 
both articles. ) 

I cannot believe that any of these 
examples upset my basic contention. 
By and large, the “copy” from 
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these various sources (and what 
strange bedfellows they are!) falls 
into the classifications of Poetry 
and Drama. In terms of our ordi- 
nary parlance, even the Bible may 
be classified as Poetry and Drama. 

Furthermore, in Poetry and in 
Shakespeare, with his blank verse, 
the outstanding characteristic is 
meter. And the primary purpose 
of meter is for vocalizing. 

However, if Mr. Shafrin wants 
to write copy in Biblical forms, I 
will undoubtedly read it. I will 
probably read it aloud to Mrs. 
Glim. I may even like it. 

Wine bricks might be a good 
subject for such copy. 

a . 

Just after my “Through the Ear 
or Through the Eye” diatribe had 
gone to press, I heard of an occur- 
rence that seems to substantiate my 
contentions. 

A friend of mine was signed up 
to make an important address be- 
fore a large gathering. In prepara- 
tion for his talk he sat down and 
wrote out every word he expected 
to say. He then put the manu 
script away and made the actual 
address without notes. A _ steno- 
typist took down every word the 
speaker uttered. 

This was an important talk and 
many people paid close attention. 
To some of these the origina! 
manuscript was later shown. Every 
listener said the manuscript was 
exactly what the speaker had said. 

As a matter of fact, the original 
manuscript and the stenotypist’s re- 
port differ in every possible way— 
except in the basic message. 

ee 


There is one further point which 
might be adduced on the Ear versus 
Eye discussion. I have met ver) 
few experienced copy writers who 
would ever dictate their copy. 

* + * 


There is much discussion on the 
subject of Forced Circulation. In 
many cases a publisher is censured 
for practically all attempts to in 
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crease his circulation. Apparently 
he is supposed to sit with his better 
mouse trap and wait for circulation 
to come to him. 

It may help establish a sense of 
proportion if some advertisers will 
stop to consider the extent to which 
they endeavor to force the circula- 
tion of their wares. In the last 
analysis—is the publisher who seeks 
to build circulation any more of a 
villain than the manufacturers of 
cosmetics, pies and tomato ketchup? 

* + * 


Before the type-setter forgets 
where the question marks are, I 
would like to ask another 

Are copy writers a luxury? 

Every so often I run into an ad- 
vertising agency executive who 
seems to resent the cost of his 
Copy Department. 

From time to time his clients ob- 
ject to the size of Preparation 
Costs. This advertising agent’s re- 
ply is that the advertiser has 
bought only white space until he 
pays an adequate amount for art- 
work, engraving and typography. 

This executive—who does seem 
to think copy writers are a luxury 
—should bear in mind that he has 
sold nothing but white space, until 
such time as effective copy has been 
written. 

* * * 


The owner of a large hotel once 
gave me an idea on merchandising 
and advertising—which is a great 
incentive when I am feeling lazy. 

He said: “You must remember 
that every room which stands 
empty tonight represents a sale lost 
forever.” There are a great many 
advertisers who will do well to 
apply this test to their own efforts. 
Sales missed today may be sales 
lost forever. 

If a housekeeper is out of bread 
today—and gets by with some sub- 
stitute—one less loaf of bread has 
been sold. 


Lawrence Brickert with 
“The Log” 


Lawrence Brickert, formerly space 
buyer with the San Francisco office of 
the J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
has been appointed advertising manager 
of he Log, San Francisco shipping 
journal. 
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Life Insurance Sales for July 


New P< gd life insurance sales for 
July of this year amounted to $605,- 
628,000, against $714,748,000 for the 
coonupeniiin month of last year, repre- 
senting a decrease of 15.3 per cent. Sales 
of new ordinary life insurance for the 
first seven months of this year were 
$4,556,066,000, compared with $5,384,- 
523,000 for the corresponding period of 
last year, a decrease of 15.4 per cent. 
These figures are based upon a report 
of the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents and aggregate the business, 
exclusive of revivals, increases and divi- 
dend additions, of forty-four member 
companies, having 82 per cent of the 
total life insurance outstanding in ail 
United States legal reserve companies. 


Grape Growers to Advertise 


At a recent meeting at Hammondsport, 
N. Y., grape growers of Central New 
York adopted plans for an advertising 
campaign to stimulate the grape market 
in the Finger Lakes region this fall. 
Plans call for the use of newspaper, 
direct-mail and outdoor advertising. 

The following officers were elected by 
the group to carry the campaign into 
effect: Chairman, George Quinn, Ham- 
mondsport; treasurer, William F. Stemp- 
fle, Bath, and secretary, Herman Smith, 
Hammondsport. 

Expenses of the campaign will be 
covered by an assessment of twenty 
cents an acre. 


H. H. Ruhwedel Appointed 
by Columbus Printer 


H. H. Ruhwedel, at one time manager 
of the advertising department of the 
Jeffrey Manufacturing Company, Colum- 
bus, Ohio, has been made manager of 
the newly -created advertising agency 
division of the Stoneman Press, of that 
city. He will supervise the preparation 
of market analysis and the creation of 
advertising campaigns, including copy, 
layout and art work. 


J. L. James Joins Sawyer- 
Ferguson 


James L. James, who was formerly 
with the Western office, at Chicago, of 
I. A. Klein, Inc., publishers’ representa- 
tive, has joined the Sawyer-Ferguson 
Company, Chicago publishers’ represen- 
tative. 


Appoints San Francisco Agency 
A. C. Read, Jr., 


Francisco investment house, have ap- 
pointed the Ralph W. Brill Advertising 
Agency, of that city, to direct their ad- 
vertising account. 


& Company, San 


Appoints Schwab and Beatty 


The Steelflex Corporation of America, 
Cleveland, manufacturer of health ap- 
aratus, has appointed Schwab and 
Seatty, Inc., New York advertising 
agency, to direct its advertising account. 





How to Be a Success Though 
an Advertising Man! 


Some Questions and Some—er—Sage Advice from One Who Has Keen 
Through It All 


By Mac Artzt 


O you want to be a great suc- 

cess, do you? You love your 
work. It’s meat, drink and sleep 
to you. You've dreamed of an ad- 
vertising career ever since you 
could first distinguish between a 
pica and a visualizer—then deter- 
mined to be a copy writer. 

You think “Written After 
Hours” was written about you. 
You're enthused about the greatest 
profession in the world. You want 
to step up to greater things—con- 
trol business—make money—be a 
great success! 

You... but stop! You're break- 
ing my heart. I was once young 
and innocent, too. And your story 
touches me deeply. 

I’m going to help you. Yes sir, 
out of the wreckage of my life, 
I’m going to help you up the lad- 
der into the dazzling sunshine of 
success. 

All you have to do is answer the 
following questions thoroughly, fol- 
low my advice religiously, and 
you'll be amazed at the results. (So 
will everybody else.) 


IT 


Can you hold your liquor like a 
man? 

This is the first law of success! 
The foundation of your entire 
career ! 

Some men can acquire this knack, 
but all evidence points to the con- 
trary. You must be born with it. 

In this era especially, when the 
old Greek custom of toasting Papa 
Bacchus, patron God of Business, 
at every conference, every board 
meeting, every sales convention, has 
been so enthusiastically revived, 
this question is doubly significant. 

So answer frankly, honestly. Can 
you hold your liquor like a man? 
Can you hold your liquor like a 
copy writer? Can you hold your 
liquor like a visualizer? 

You can? Then my boy, you 


have nothing to fear, because he- 


lieve me, you'll be a success! 
2 


Do you know some spiffy speak- 
easies? 

And not only that, can you w alk 
in and call the bartender ‘ *Joe”? 

Now—now we're getting down to 
real, basic facts. 

For nothing impresses a prospec- 
tive client so much as an easy- 
going familiarity with the spiffiest 
speakeasies in town. Nothing de- 
velops his confidence in your ability 
to master his sales problems, to 
build up his distribution, so much 
as the simple, touching ques stion, 
“Well, Joe, how are the kids?” 

That stamps you immediately as 
a man of the people—a man with 
his finger on the public pulse—a 
man who is not afraid to go out 
and do his own research work. 


3 


Did you go to college for an edu- 
cation or for the friends you made? 

This will tell everything. This 
will show immediately if you 
headed in the right direction from 
the very start and if you are pre- 
ordained to succeed. 

Now, come, come. Don't avoid 
the issue. Did you study hard at 
college, attend every class and 
graduate with honors? You did? 

You weren’t a member of four 
clubs, two fraternities, and the col- 
lege paper? You weren't elected 
the Handsomest Man or the Best 
Dressed Man of the Class? Oh 
you poor sap! 

If you don’t get your fraternity 
brothers to swing some business 
your way—if you don’t get some 
fluttering deb—(whose old man 
controls a healthy appropriation )— 
to fall for your rep, how do you 
expect to succeed? 

No—I’m sorry. If you’ve flunked 
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this question, please go away and 
leave me alone. I can’t be bothered. 


4 


Do you shoot a good game of 
golf’ 

This is very important. How can 
you hold your client’s respect—and 
his business—unless you can lick 
him 6 up and 5 to go? How can 
you convince him that you are the 
man he needs unless you can help 
him cut three strokes off his total 
score f 

And besides. Look at all the 
contacts you make at the club. 
Some big, fat duffer pleads with 
you to show him that explosion 
shot of yours. Out of sheer mercy, 
you oblige. And who should he 
turn out to be but the chairman of 
the board of Frantic Fannie’s Fancy 
Fish Co.! 

BANG!—and a_ $5,000,000 ac- 
count explodes in your lap! 

Some fun, huh kid? 

5 

Have you connections? 

Real good connections, I mean. 
Is your cousin’s sister’s Boy Friend 
the assistant night watchman at the 
Great Republic Pickle Works? 
(Appropriation $6,000,000 a year.) 
And can he get you an introduc- 
tion to the president? 

Does your insurance agent know 
an agent who knows an agent who 
knows an agent who has just writ- 
ten a big policy on some industrial 
leader ? 

Have you an uncle who is a law- 
yer and who tips you off to the 
latest incorporations ? 

Does your next door neighbor 
own shares—(five will do)—in a 
company making a_ nationally- 
known product? 

Don't delay a minute. Check up 
on all your relations—and your 
friend’s relations too. 

WHAT! You expect.to win on 
merit alone? Say, who do you 
think you are—Lindbergh? 


6 


tre you happily married? 

You are? Well—that’s too bad. 
You'll just have to divorce her, 
that’s all. I’m sorry, but there’s no 
other way out. You want to be a 
success, don’t you? Well, then— 
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Do it tonight. After dinner of 
course—(there’s no use wasting a 
good meal, and besides you've 
worked hard all day). 

Look her in the left eye, very 
calmly and coldly, and say: “Can 
you ever get me any business?” 
She'll probably stall and pretend 
she doesn’t understand. But don’t 
let that fool you. Become hard, 
stern. “I said,” now raise your 
voice just a trifle, “I said, can you 
ever get me any business 2” 

Don’t give her a chance to an- 
swer. She’s guilty and you know 
it! “No,” you thunder, “never! 
Here I sweat and strive all day 
long and what do you do about it? 
Can you get me one, little teenie, 
weenie account? Will your father 
ever go into business and make me 
advertising manager? Will he?” 

“But darling—” 

“Don’t darling me! This is the 
end.” 

And stick to your guns, too. It 
may seem a little cruel at first, but 
she'll understand after a while and 
forgive you completely. Oh, abso- 
lutely. 

Now—now you're all set for the 
next great move—the move that 
will consummate your dearest am- 
bition! 

Get the advertising directory and 
pick out all the big accounts—say, 
from one million up. (Aim high, 
my boy!) 

Then mail a letter to the presi- 
dent of each one of these concerns, 
offering your hand in marriage to 
any daughter available. No objec- 
tion to age, height, weight or pre- 
vious terms of servitude just so 
long as the account goes with the 
daughter. (Make that very, very, 
very clear!) 

And my boy, before you know it. 
you've landed a big account and 
you're a howling success! 


7 


Have you ever tried to make an 
honest living? 

I mean, have you ever tried any- 
thing but advertising? 

You haven’t? You've dreamt 
about advertising ever since you 
were a kid? You've worked at it 
day and night—applied all your 
energy, all your efforts? You've 
never hoped, for instance, to be a 
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bootlegger or an evangelist or a 
racketeer ? 

Well, how the deuce did that 
happen? Weren't you brought up 
properly ? 

I don’t know. Your case looks 
kind of doubtful. You'd better 
write to me personally. Maybe you 
can still be saved. But mind you, 
I don't promise a thing. 


And now, now vm we're at the 
end of our questionnaire, how did 
you make out? Not so well, eh? 
You have no connections—you love 
your wife—and, poor fellow, you 
have nothing but native ability, 
brilliant imagination and a keen 
sense of merchandising to recom- 
mend you. 

Well—come, come, don’t be dis- 
couraged. You'll get along some- 
how. That’s the marvelous thing 
about this advertising business. 
Sometimes even a fellow with un- 
usual ability can get ahead. 


Financial Advertisers Appoint 
Nominating Committee 


A. E. Bryson, vice-president of Halsey, 
Stuart & Company, Chicago, has been 
appointed chairman of the nominating 
committee for next year’s officers of the 
Financial Advertisers Association. Serv- 
ing with him will be Guy W. Cooke, 
First National Bank & Trust Company, 
Chicago; Miss Ethel Scully, Morris F. 
Fox & Company, Milwaukee; Charles 
H. Wetterau, American National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn.; and Brooks Her- 
ing, Baltimore Trust Company, Balti- 
more. 


Fokker 


Aircraft Changes 
Name 


Aircraft Corporation of 


The Fokker 
America, New York, subsidiary of the 
General Aviation Corporation, has 
changed its name to the General Avia- 
tion Manufacturing Corporation. 


Shadowfoam to Gerstenberger 


Shadowfoam, Inc., Cleveland, phar- 
maceuticals, has appointed Gerstenberger 
Advertising, Inc., advertising agency of 
that city, to direct its advertising ac- 
count. Radio and direct-mail advertising 
will be used to feature Shadowfoam, a 
corrective for obesity. 


To Edit “Water Works and 
Sewerage” 

Linn H. Enslow, formerly research 
engineer of the Chlorine Institute, Inc., 
has been made editor of Water Works 
and Sewerage, Chicago. 
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Direct Mail Group to Meet 
at Buffalo 


The Direct Mail Advertising Associa. 
tion will hold its annual convention at 
Buffalo, N. Y., October 7 to 9. Lloyd 
Mansfield, of Buffalo, is chairman of 
the executive committee for the conven- 
tion. Most of the sessions will take 
place in the 174th Regiment Armory, 
where the business show will also be 
held. 

The following speakers, and their sub- 
jects, will be included in the program: 
Billy B. Van, Pine Tree Products Cor. 
oration, “What Direct Mail Has Done 
or Me”; J. A. Smith, Jr., Frank E. 
Davis Fish Company, “The Key to 
Successful Direct ail Advertising”; 
Ralph Hitz, Hotel New Yorker, “Bring- 
ing the Hotel to the Front,” and Harold 
Potter, Welch Grape Juice Company. 

The following will lead discussions in 
a session on business letters to be held 
ques the first day of the mecting 
A. R. MacFarland, United Automatic 
Register Company; L. E. Frailey, Ral- 
ston Purina Company; James H. Picken, 
School of Commerce, Northwestern Uni 
versity, and Paul Babson, United Busi- 
ness Service. 

Speakers at departmental sessions will 
include: Edwin J. Heimer, Edwin | 
Heimer Company; Ellsworth Geist, S. D 
Warren Company, and Ernest Dudley 
Chase, Rust Craft Publishers. 

The annual banquet will be held at 
the Hotel Statler. 


Multicell Account to Addison 
Vars 


The Multicell Corporation, 
N. manufacturer of unit heating 
systems, automotive hot water heaters 
and other heating, cooling and _ con- 
densing specialties, has appointed the 
Buffalo, .» Office of Addison Vars 
Inc., advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising account. 


Lockport, 


HM. Eee 


Ernest Tomowske on Spokane 
Club Board 


Following the resignation of Nevit 
Snyder as a member of the executive 
board of the Spokane Advertising Club 
to become president of the club, the ex- 
ecutive board has elected Ernest Tomow 
ske, of the Tomowske Advertising 
Agency, to fill the vacancy on the board 


Death of C. F. Fisher 


Charles F. Fisher, president of the 
Citizen Publishing Company, publisher 
of the Columbus, Ohio, Citizen, diced on 
August 21 at Perrysburg, Ohio, of in- 
juries suffered on August 11 in an auto 
mobile accident. 


“The Me Merchandise 
Manager” 


F. C. Emmerling, formerly with the 
Keystone Publishing Company, Philadel- 
phia, has joined the editorial sta!f of 
The Merchandise Manager, New York. 


Joins 
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The American Weekly 


announces the appointment 
of 
Ralph K. Strassman 


as 


Vice - President 
with Headquarters in New York 


Franklin R. Miller 


formerly New York Manager of 


The Saturday Evening Post 
as 
Ohio Manager 
with Headquarters in Cleveland 


Effective August 31, 1931 
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WV. wrote these queries— 
because they call attention to 


material which we believe will 


be mighty helpful to you. 


Here they are: 


Are you in any way concerned with the recent flood of 
price advertising? Do you feel that consumers have to 
know the price of your article before they will show an 
inclination to buy? Perhaps you advertise price because 
you feel that competition makes it necessary? Read what 
Ruth Brown Reed has to say on this subject in the Septem- 
ber issue of Printers’ Ink Monthly in— 


Are Price and Quality Strange Bedfellows? 


Can you calculate in advance what your probable sales will 
be at a trade or industries exhibition? Bausch & Lomb are 
able to do that. Their exhibits are run like any other depart- 
ment of the business. Ed Wolff explains the system in— 


Making Convention Exhibits Pay 


If you are a manufacturer in a small community you will 
be interested in the story of Newport, New Hampshire. 
This town has set about to foster the growth within its 
confines of diversified industries. It approaches the Ford 
idea. The surprising thing about this manufacturing 
group is the way in which its members co-operate. They 
swap leads and help each other in a variety of ways that is 
most stimulating to the student of industrial inter- 
dependence. The title of the article is— 


Building a Depression-Proof Community 
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Are you familiar with the new combinations in the electric 
clock business? Have you recognized the industry for the 
potential giant that it will undoubtedly be? All the facts 
are in the article— 


The Rise of the Electric Clock Industry 


Perhaps you are interested in the high costs of distribu- 
tion? These costs, contrary to current belief, have not 
fallen because hard times are with us—rather, they have 


ood of 

ae te risen. High-powered selling and high-powered purchasing 
have only served to aggravate these costs. A rapid and 

OW an 

sai accurate discussion of this problem will be found in— 

1 what Those “Costs of Distribution” — 


»ptem- 


Did you ever hear of a consumption engineer? Just as we 
have had production engineers, we shall see the consump- 
tion engineer come to the fore in the near future. Manu- 
facturers, no matter what their resources, know relatively 
little about the consumption of goods. If you would like 
to know more about this interesting topic read— 


Closing the Gap Between Producer and Consumer 


Do you use advertising on your mailing envelopes? Per- 
haps you show a picture of your product on the envelope 
or a reproduction of your trade-mark? B. A. Grimes gives 
a check list for those who like to make full use of their 
envelope space in his article— 


u will 

shire. 

lin its 

. Ford 

‘uring Nine Uses for Envelope Space 

They 

hat is 

inter- These and other articles of the same merit will be found 
in the September number of Printers’ Ink Monthly. 
Watch for it on or about August 31. 





When Competitors Use the Same 
Advertising Theme 


A Business-Paper Program Introduces a New Ice Cream Freezer, 
and This in Turn Starts Other Campaigns 


By R. W. Clarke 


ERE is an intriguing story 

of how rival ice cream manu- 
facturers make their product with 
the same kind of machine, have it 
of almost similar quality and mer- 
chandise it individually under the 
same general advertising theme— 
the theme being supplied almost 
automatically as being the most ac- 
curately descriptive of the way the 
machine works. 

It has to do with the Vogt in- 
stant freezer, which is being mer- 
chandised by the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation, of Chicago, manufac- 
turer and jobber of equipment 
having to do with the general 
operation of processing creamery 
products. As one contemplates the 
workings of this merchandising 
plan he is bound to be impressed 
by the many sidedness of advertis- 
ing and to conclude that the person 
who said no manufacturer could 
expect to arrogate unto himself 
all the benefits of his publicity 
program knew what he was talk- 
ing about. 

The freezer machine in question 
was invented by C. C. Vogt. 

This invention freezes ice cream 
in fifteen seconds or less as com- 
pared to the six or eight minutes 
required by the ordinary batch 
freezer. This feature, it is claimed, 
results in a cream of smooth tex- 
ture without the use of the more 
expensive ingredients. 

When Mr. Vogt tried to mer- 
chandise his invention he found 
that he did not receive the instant 
acclaim and acceptance that he was 
expecting. Looking upon _ the 
freezer from the standpoint of an 
inventor who has produced some- 
thing which he is convinced is new 
and revolutionary, he overlooked 
the resistance that inevitably arises 
whenever one brings forward 
something that threatens or prom- 
ises to upset existing methods. 


There were large creamery in- 
stitutions of nation-wide scope that 
manifested eagerness to take over 
the invention for their exclusive 
use. But this was out of the ques- 
tion. Mr. Vogt had nothing to 
sell; he insisted upon renting his 
freezer for a term of years to any 
manufacturer who was of suft- 
ciently high class and _ financially 
responsible. It made not the least 
bit of difference to him whether 
the manufacturer was large or 
small. 

It was evident that a general 
merchandising foundation had to 
be laid to create acceptance for the 
Vogt freezer. It was at. this 
juncture that the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation stepped into the pic- 
ture. Having obtained exclusive 
distribution, Cherry-Burrell at once 
put on a business-paper advertising 
campaign to start this acceptance 
creating process. The story of the 
freezer was told, and then the 
company’s salesmen began ap- 
proaching large prospects. 


A Market in the Making 


The result is that a new market 
is in the making, and the habits of 
the ice cream industry as a whole 
are being changed. Several gen- 
eral advertising campaigns are 
under way and in all these the 
theme is based upon the fact that 
Vogt frozen ice cream is smooth 
the theme supplied by the machine 
itself. Competing manufacturers 
are telling their trade that their 
ice cream is smoothly frozen, and 
of course it is, in as much as all 
have the same machinery with 
which to do the freezing. 

The Beatrice Creamery Com- 
pany, with headquarters in Chi- 
cago, is among the larger organi- 
zations merchandising the, new 
invention. In national magazines 
and in metropolitan newspapers the 
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Beatrice company is advertising 
Meadow Gold “smooth freezing” 
ice cream. It tells of “an amaz- 
ing new method which gives this 
ice cream richer, creamier texture.” 
The national consumer campaign is 
being merchandised to druggists 
and other retailers by ambitious 
business-paper programs. 

Smith’s, a large ice cream manu- 
facturing organization in Dallas, 
Tex., is carrying on a full-page 
newspaper advertising program in 
behalf of Smith’s “smooth-frozen” 
ice cream, substituting “frozen” 
for “freezing” or “freeze,” as used 
by the Meadow Gold people. 

The Sangamon Dairy Products 
Company, of Springfield, Ill., an- 
nounces the new Sangamon brick, 
which it describes as _ being 


Practical 


PESSIMISM probably has its 
place in business. Especially is 
this true when it is the type of 
pessimism illustrated in the follow- 
ing letter written by the sales man- 
ager of one of the largest millers 
of wheat flour in America. 

“Dear Boys: 

“Back yonder in my far-away 
school days, I recall the opening 
words of Caesar’s Commentaries, 
which were, if my memory serves 
me correctly, ‘Gallia est omnis di- 
visa in tres partes,’ which being 
literally interpreted reads, “All 
Gaul is divided into three parts,’ 
and so this letter will also be di- 
vided into three parts: 

“Ist—Statement of Fact— 

“It seems unbelievable, but it is 
an absolute fact that during this 
entire week from early Monday 
morning until late Saturday after- 
noon, we have had but one lone 
telegram from any of you giving 
us an order, or submitting an offer 
on flour. 

“2nd—A Lecture— 

“Were you on the job all the 
time, and was it possible that dur- 
ing all these minutes and hours and 
days you could not get hold of 
some customer and sell him some 
our fr 

“3rd—An Admonition— 
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smoothly frozen. Three other dairy 
organizations in Springfield by the 
way- have the same process and, al- 
though competitors, none has any 
monopoly on any representations 
as to the smooth texture of his 
cream. 

Meanwhile, the Cherry-Burrell 
Corporation continues its general 
business-paper campaign designed 
to capitalize upon the present ac- 
ceptance for the Vogt freezer and 
to create more. 

The more freezers the company 
can place, the more widespread 
will be the sway of the “smooth 
frozen” theme. And as more 
manufacturers promulgate it— 
thus inadvertently, and perhaps un- 
willingly, helping each other—the 
more forceful will be its appeal. 


Pessimism 


“This state of affairs cannot con- 
tinue; if it does, we will fade com- 
pletely away, and that is not what 
we are here for. If things are not 
different this week, you are going 
to hear from me again next Satur- 
day, and it will be some hot shot 
then. Pull off your coat, roll up 
your sleeves and grit your teeth 
and keep the wires hot. 


“Yours sadly but hopefully, 
"—. BG. 


A pessimistic and desperate let- 
ter, to be sure, except for the fact 
that it was written twenty-one 
years ago, being dated February 5, 
1910. It was not written by the 
sales manager of a struggling 
young firm, harassed by big com- 
petition. Even in those days this 
company had been operating suc- 
cessfully for more than a quarter 
century. It was simply a case of 
the same kind of selling conditions 
other companies are up against to- 
day. 

It is a matter of history that 
with all this pessimism the com- 
pany didn’t fade completely away 
by any means. The boys went to 
work—and it is the boys who are 
going to work today who will 
probably bring back prosperity to 
American industry. 





Real Wages 


Something for Individual Manufacturers to Consider from the Stand- 
point of All Industry and the Country’s Necessity 


By Roy Dickinson 


N inevitable subject in any 

wage discussion is the sugges- 
tion that wages should come down 
in relation to the drop in com- 
modity prices. 

A current form of this point 
of view is this: “Living costs 
have dropped 1634 per cent since 
August two years ago. Therefore, 
a similar cut in the wage rate is 
called for. The wage-earner will 
then be able to buy just as much 
for his money. If he gets only a 
10 per cent cut in the rate, he will 
be better off than before.” 

That sort of reasoning presup- 
poses, first of all, that wages had 
a proper relation to the value added 
by the worker before the drop in 
commodity prices. Second, it pre- 
supposes that all drops in commod- 
ity prices have been passed on to 
the consumer by manufacturers in 
the form of lower prices at the 
retail counter. Both suppositions 
seem to me to be naive. Historically 
it is to be noted that as commodity 
prices fell in the decade following 
the Civil War, whole wages in- 
creased, so there is no governing 
law. 

Many economists, British and 
American, insist that wages have 
no possible relation to commodity 
prices, depending entirely upon 
capital, production of the individ- 
ual laborer and management's skill 
in disposing of production at a 
profit, part of which is passed on 
to the laborer in the form of 
money wages. 

These money wages in 1927 had 
reached a grand average figure of 
$1,205 a year. A laborer doesn’t 
live by the hour. He eats, pays 
rent, wears out shoes by the week, 
month and year. If some professor 
of economics should tell Mike Pil- 
sudski, who puddles steel in Gary, 
that his hourly wage rate should 
now be cut because the commodity 
index is now off 16.6 per cent, Mike 
might answer that three days work 
a week instead of six is a larger 
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cut and that his real 
considerably lower. 

Men live by the year. Part-time 
employment—even a five-day in- 
stead of a six-day week—is a cut 
and where wage scales have heen 
maintained, part-time work with 
comparatively few exceptions is the 
order of the day. 

It is useless for the argument 
maker to tell Mike he would be 
far better off if he took 30 cents an 
hour instead of 50 and worked 
more days a week, because Mike 
knows the work is not there for 
him. If the company laid 10,00 
off and let Mike and the rest work 
full time, the company would reach 
into the other pocket and feed and 
clothe the men laid off, through 
the community chest or other form 
of charity. 

Standard Statistics Company re- 
ports that the drastic decline in 
purchasing power, both a cause and 
an effect of unemployment, has 
been the predominating factor in 
prolonging the depression. It is 
estimated that the current rate of 
annual income of all workers, ex- 
clusive of those in agriculture and 
Federal employ, is 35 billion dol- 
lars as against 44.6 billions in 1929. 
This represents a decline of 9.6 
billions, or 21.5 per cent. 

The study in Real Wages made 
by the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board, published last June—a 
two years’ job, financed not by labor 
but by manufacturers—p roves con- 
clusively that on a monthly basis, 
and taking into full consideration 
the drop in rents, eggs, butter and 
all the rest, real wages are now 
lower than they were in 1923 for 
a majority of workers. 

“Actual weekly earnings in 
manufacturing industries afiected 
both by part-time employment and 
wage cuts,” says the head of the 
National Bureau of Economic Re- 
search, “were 19 per cent lower in 
January, 1931, than in March, 1929; 
in the bituminous coal industry the 
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decline in weekly earnings between 
February, 1929, and February, 
1931, is 29 per cent.” And the drop 
in money wages started from the 
yearly average of almost $1,200 in 
these two classifications. 

It may be argued that all figures 
of earnings are dependent on sev- 
cral variables—rate of wages, per 
cent of output, volume of employ- 
ment, productive capacity of labor. 
“When the productive capacity of 
labor is increasing,” says Dr. Wol- 
man, “it is possible to reduce the 
rate of wages and yet to maintain 
or even increase hourly, weekly and 
annual earnings. For this reason, 
statistics of earnings are  fre- 
quently, and particularly during 
periods of depression, a misleading 
measure of the burden of labor 
cost on inGustry. The only satis- 
factory measure for this purpose is 
the rate of wages paid for a speci- 
fied operation.” 

“Why,” someone will ask, “if 
yearly income is the thing, do 
workers fight to maintain the 
hourly rate?” 

It is true that the hourly rate 
doesn’t buy this month’s meat, but 
it does buy next year’s vacuum 
cleaner. In other words, the 
worker who has fought from lower 
than subsistence levels up to his 
present high rate, doesn’t want to 
go backward when the boom re- 
turns and he is put back on full- 
time work. This phase of the mat- 
ter interests makers of all sorts of 
merchandise. 

These men we think of as putting 
cost into products are also the cus- 
tomers for our mass production 
factories. We are likely to think 
only of the minority in the skilled 
trades, earning as high as $60 a 
week when they work. What pulls 
the average down is the great mass 
of unskilled workers, mostly not 
unionized. Reports made by em- 
ployers to the National Industrial 
Conference Board in 1930 indicate 
that their earnings are from $14.89 
to $27.15 a week. 

_ The International Labor office in 
its report says of them that there 
are “large classes of workers whose 
remuneration definitely falls short 
of the subsistence limit.” They are 
the men who, even in good times, 
have to be helped out by charity 
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when the baby comes or any other 
unusual item of expense comes into 
the picture. These are the men 
who would like to buy the things in 
the warehouses which can’t be sold 
to the upper levels. It is well to 
keep them in mind as the possible 
customers of the future for our 
abundance of merchandise turned 
out by smooth-running machines. 

How they are to be enabled to 
earn real wages to lift their 
families above that “less than sub- 
sistence level” is a problem for our 
best minds to work out. 


Western Golfers Hold August 
‘Tournament 


George H. Hartman won low gross 
honors in the August tournament of the 
Western Advertising Golfers Associa- 
tion last week. He had a card of 115 
for the twenty-seven holes of play on the 
course at Butterfield Country Club, Chi- 
cago. First low net was won by Werner 
B. Schmidt with a score of 128—17—111. 

The second low gross prize went to 
H. W. Markward who had a 121. There 
was a quadruple tie at 112 for second 
low net, T. S. Gamble, F. E. Crawford, 
Jr., Homer J. Buckley and A. Rowell 
sharing the honors. 

Winners and runners-up in each of 
the eight foursome flights, played under 
the chip system, were as follows: 
, 1. S. R. Penfield and W. D. Wash- 
pur 


n. 
2. H. W. Markward and Charles M. 
Freeman. 
3. Howard Keefe and K. T. Sponsel. 
W. O. Coleman and I. T. Gass- 
man 


5. F. E. Crawford, Jr., and Dick 
Wilson. 
6. Charles M. Sloan and Cliff Ens- 
7. Don Smith and A. Powell. 


minger. 
8. Wallace Patterson and T. S. 
Gamble. 


Form Newspaper Radio 
Programs, Inc. 


Newspaper Radio Programs, Inc., is 
the name of a new business which has 
been organized, with offices at 2 Park 


Avenu:, New York. The new company 
is offering space in radio sections of a 
list of newspapers to tie in with the 
regular radio fistings which no longer 
carry the advertiser's name or trade- 
mark. George B. David is president; 
A. J. Wells, vice-president, and J. H. 
Weinberg, secretary-treasurer. 


P. W. Ivey Joins Los Angeles 
Agency 

Paul W. Ivey, professor of marketing 
at the University of Southern California, 
has become affiliated with the National 
Sales Alliance, Los Angeles advertising 
agency, as consultant on sales and ad- 
vertising problems. 
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Teaching Bakers How 
to Bake 


OST of the cake we eat is 

still made in the home, de- 
spite the success of commercial 
bakers in recent years in winning 
the market for its companion prod- 
uct—bread—from the hands of 
home production. General Mills, 
Inc., seeing in this a major selling 
opportunity for the baking indus- 
try, has devoted an important part 
of its dealer-help program this 
year to the initiation of activity 
among bakers to the capture of 
this undeveloped market. 

To accomplish its purpose Gen- 
eral Mills has turned schoolmaster, 
giving instruction, in actual class- 
room manner, in the technique of 
cake making and cake merchan- 
dising. The latter part of this 
spring, announcements went out in 
the baking trade press and by mail- 
ing Pieces of a “Short Course on 
Cake” to be given at the Minne- 
apolis headquarters of the company 
at no charge to the students. Mem- 
bers of the sales organization were 
also given full details of the pro- 
ject so that they might bring it to 
the attention of their customers. It 
was emphasized in all promotion 
that this course by no means in- 
volved an attempt to sell cake 
materials and equipment, that the 
only cost to the “student” would 
be for his railroad fare and hotel. 
The course was given for a ten- 
day period during the latter part of 
last month. 

The attendance and enthusiastic 
interest in this dealer-help activity 
has prompted General Mills to an- 
nounce a similar course this Octo- 
ber, according to G. Cullen Toms, 
vice-president and director of 
Bakers Service. There were 264 
bakers registered in the course, 
practically all of them attending 
every session, including special 
night sessions requested by the 
bakers in attendance. These bakers 
came from thirty-four States, with 
representatives also present from 
Canada and Hawaii. 

The course was given under the 
direction of the company’s bakers 
service department. The first eight 
days of the session were devoted to 


laboratory lessons in cake making. 
For this purpose three baking 
kitchens were set up at the plant, 
the “school” occupying 10,000 feet 
of floor space in a building spe- 
cially arranged for this purpose. 
Each of these was equipped with 
different type ovens, so that the 
bakers might gain their experience 
with the type of ovens they used 
in their own shops. Various types 
of mixing machines were also used 
in the instruction. Throughout the 
course the bakers made eigliteen 
different types of cakes. They 
made 108 batches of cake per day, 
or practically one ton of cake. 


Into the Lecture Room 


The last two days of the course 
were given over to cake merchan- 
dising, this part of the instruction 
being conducted by members of the 
General Mills advertising and mer- 
chandising departments. Thus, after 
baking cakes for eight days, the 
bakers were put into the lecture 
room and told how to sell the fine 
products they were going to make. 
Matters of advertising, personnel 
and store appearance and display 
were thoroughly covered. 

The laboratory method was also 
applied in this connection. A 
baker’s shop possessing many of 
the faults of the present-day 
bakery was set up in the lecture 
room and remodelled during the 
discussion. There was also a 
model bake shop on exhibit which 
was built especially for the course 
and embodied the latest ideas on 
merchandising and store display. 


R. R. Davis Advanced by 
Westinghouse 


R. R. Davis, for the last twenty-one 
years with the Westinghouse Electric & 
Manufacturing Company, East Pitts 
burgh, Pa., and, since 1910, with the 
advertising department, has oom ap- 
ointed apparatus advertising manager 
Te will — charge of all apparatus 
advertising activities except the mer 
chandising department. 


New Magazine for Archers 


The Archery Review is the name of 

new publication, published at Tulsa, 
Okla. , devoted to all phases of archery 
N. haley is managing editor and 
R. A. Brant is editor. Offices of the 
new magazine, which appeared with the 
August issue, are at 1859 South Boston 
Street. 
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How Big 
Accounts Are Being Sold 
and Held 


(Continued from page 6) 
branded lines partly marketed 
through the same wholesalers who 
purchase their imprint lines, but 
more largely by a different division 
of wholesalers. Its leading prod- 
ucts, because of their high price 
range, are marketed through large 
retail outlets including department 
stores. Its most important line 
of smaller articles reaches medium- 
sized retailers, but the bulk of the 
volume goes through chain stores. 

With this picture before us it is 
not difficult to see the effectiveness 
of the new organization. Instead 
of being split in responsibilities ac- 
cording to products or geographical 
divisions, there is now, on one 
hand, a triumvirate in charge of 
Big Business, and a triumvirate in 
charge of all other business. 

For example, in the bulk prod- 
ucts division, the leading accounts 
are assigned to Triumvirate No. 1, 
leaving the bulk products going to 
specialized industries and in smaller 
volume to be handled by Triumvi- 
rate No. 2. In the wholesale field, 
Triumvirate No. 1 will be awarded 
the really large accounts. In the 
retail field, it has taken over the 
chain stores—but only the leaders 
—and those department stores 
whose potential volume of pur- 
chases is $25,000 a year or over. 

Where doubt exists, notably 
where an outlet is of large size but 
has not developed its possibilities 
for sales of such products as are 
made by this New York manufac- 
turer, the account is assigned to 
the Big Business Division. In- 
tensive sales efforts and research 
spring into existence. If the find- 
ings are favorable it is continued 
as an account with Triumvirate 
No. 1, but it is quickly transferred 
to Triumvirate No. 2 if the find- 
ings indicate that its immediate 
volume possibilities are small even 
though potentially and in the dis- 
tant future they might be large. 

It is interesting to note that in 
this particular New York enter- 
prise every effort has been made 


to promote a healthy rivalry be- 
tween these two divisions. Because 
of the newness of the tactics it is 
impossible for anyone to forecast 
the ultimate volume of either divis- 
ion, but from the start an effort 
was made to split the business into 
two parts as nearly equal as pos- 
sible. Substantial cash bonuses are 
offered monthly to the division 
which shows the better record, al- 
ways provided that the better rec- 
ord shows an improvement over 
1930. These contests are based on 
estimated net profits. One of the 
two divisions won a bonus four of 
the first six months of 1931. Both 
July and August passed without a 
winner largely because of special 
summer activities in 1930 which set 
too high goals for the 1931 con- 
tenders to hope to exceed. 

Forgetting for the balance of 
our consideration the activities of 
Triumvirate No. 2, let us focus 
our eyes squarely on the methods 
employed by Triumvirate No. | in 
their quest for greater volume 
and profits from big business in 
1931 as against 1930. 

The first and most striking fea- 
ture is the definite assignment of 
and responsibility for accounts. 
The president of the company is 
held personally responsible for 
thirty-two of the larger accounts. 
Some of these are railroads; some 
are chain stores; two are huge in- 
dustrials and the balance are mam- 
moth department institutions. 

Following the same line-up, the 
two vice-presidents are assigned 
thirty-eight and forty-two ac- 
counts respectively. The general 
manager, because of other duties 
in connection with large accounts, 
is assigned but six customers for 
personal handling. Two of these 
are prospective accounts where he 
has a personal entree. The other 
four are made up of one chain, one 
industrial, one railroad, and one 
department store. The general 
sales manager also has a small 
number of accounts for personal 
handling. This is particularly in- 
teresting as the tendency has been 
in other industries to assign rather 
large numbers of accounts to this 
executive. 

In this case, however, long and 
careful thought seems to have 
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reached the more logical conclu- 
sion. The only accounts for which 
the general sales manager is per- 
sonally responsible have been 
selected to fit in with his quarterly 
trips to divisional headquarters. It 
js gradually being recognized as a 
mistake to drive the general sales 
manager into the field on purely 
personal selling efforts at a time 
when the needs of the entire sales 
force call for The General’s pres- 
ence at G.H.Q. 

In no case has the management 
oficial “taken over” the account 
from a salesman. Nor does the 
management official call on the 
account with the salesman. 

In the first place, the visits of a 
management official are never per- 
mitted to deal with items. He 
never solicits and never accepts an 
order. His first call always is 
upon the buyer and he never omits 
dropping in on the buyer before 
he goes “upstairs.” 

On his first call, which is pre- 
ceded by a letter to the buyer, he 
makes it clear that this New York 
corporation has found itself in need 
of getting more closely in touch 
with the needs of its distributors 
and their customers. In pursuance 
of this quest for absolutely neces- 
sary knowledge, the management 
official explains that he is per- 
sonally interesting himself in the 
general management principles 
which are behind the conduct of 
some of the larger distributors. He 
takes it for granted that the buyer 
is being well served by the field 
representative and that orders 
placed are being well handled by 
the divisional headquarters. His 
method of stating this assertion 
purposely, although seemingly in- 
nocently, leaves room for adverse 
comment if any unhealthy situation 
exists. 

The management official’s real 
job is not to go over the head of 
the buyer, but to make it possible 
for the buyer, with management 
approval, to give every possible 
preference to this New York 
manufacturer’s products. 

It is inevitable that a certain 
type of small customer without 
possibility of growth will be less 
welcome in the future—certainly 
not rendered loss making by over 
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costly solicitation and sales helps. 
But for the moment the eyes of 
Big Business are on Big Business 
—and wisely so. For when so 
great a volume is concentrated in 
such a small number of customers 
it is quickly and physically pos- 
sible to give personal and intimate 
attention to the larger customer, 
when it would be unthinkable to 
give an equal degree of personal 
management attention to the thou- 
sands of customers whose inter- 
ests must be stimulated and whose 
needs must be met with care and 
precision. 

The manufacturer of today must 
not lose the cream of his business, 
nor must he lose the milk of his 
business. He must maintain and 
preserve both and to this end must 
devote himself to deserve the good- 
will and backing of these equally 
important factors, one representing 
profit from sale, for the bulk of 
profit from sale must come from 
the larger buyers, and the bulk of 
profit from production must, as 
always, come from the masses. 


Chicago Engineering Adver- 
tisers Play Golf 


Jack Grier won first low net honors 
and Tom Dix took the prize for best 
low gross score at the golf tournament 
held in connection with the annual out 
ing of the Engineering Advertisers As- 
sociation at University Golf Club last 
week. O. R. Waller won the second low 
net prize. 

The award for low putts went to Fred 
Hudson, while George E. Andrews won 
the prize for lowest number of strokes 
for three holes. D. F. Cuthbertson won 
the competition for the longest drive. 
L. B. Rhodes captured the prize for 
blind bogey. The guest prize was won 
y C. B. Leach. 

Other prize-winners were: H. H. 
Dreyer, for high gross; C. A. Bloom for 
high putts; Mr. Coy, for most strokes 
on one hole; M. Maggart, for being the 
best-dressed golfer; a Rodger, for 
being the eleloat golfer; Ww ilmer Cordes, 
for being the quietest golfer; and E. J. 
Heimer for being the most bald-headed 
golfer. 

There was also a bridge tournament 
and L. Kreicker was winner of the 
first prize. The booby prize went to 
B. P. Mast. 


Albany, N. Y., Papers Appoint 
McKinney 

The Albany, N. Y., Evening News 

and Knickerbocker Press have appointed 

J. P. McKinney & Son, publishers’ repre- 

sentatives, New York, as their national 
advertising representatives. 
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Appeals Utah Decision on 
Tobacco Advertising 


HOME } The Packer Corporation, Salt lake 

| City, outdoor advertising firm, is ap- 

| pealing to the United States Supreme 

FURNISHINGS | Court the decision of the Utah State 

4 Supreme Court which has again upheld 

the constitutionality of the State law 

. of 1929 forbidding the advertising of 

Buyers and merchandise tobacco in any form on_ billboards, in 

ae . P street cars and similar places. 

managers of home furnish- The law was Geet declacel ceast 

ings get all the essential tional on a demurrer of the advertising 
z . company which sought to show that 
information on their own was discriminatory because it did 


and directly related fields prohibit the advertising of tobac« 
° . other mediums. It was also attacked 


in RETAILIN G—every because it prohibited the advertising 

k. This . . Fhe certain mediums of a product which m 
week. ihis unique service | be sold in the open market without 
has made RETAILING | °*, hindrance. . 

E 5 The case is now ready for the United 
indispensable to them. States Supreme Court, according to at- 
torneys for the Packer Corporation 


Hence RETAILING offers 


unique opportunities as Gathering Snap-Shots fo: 
an advertising medium. Advertising 


The Seattle Chamber of Commerce has 

~ collected a wide range of unusual sna; 
R E TA I L f N (, shots of the State of Washington, which 
it plans to use in the future in its ad 
A Fairchild Publication vertising, through the expedient of offer 
ing prizes to Seattleites who are vaca- 
8 East 13th St., New York, N.Y. tioning in nearby beauty spots. The 
photographs which the Chamber has 
= —___— —— - gathered include views of every section 
of Western Washington, from Oregon to 
Canada. rom this collection photo- 
graphs will be chosen to be featured in 
the Chamber’s advertising. 


Do You Need a A. F. Rucks Advanced by 
Tagliab 
New York Sales : A. F. Pg nm acsletant . 


.. C, Irwin, vice-president of 
. C. J. Tagliabue Manufacturing Compan) 
Representative? Brooklyn, N. Y., instruments for in 

. dicating, recording and controlling ten —the 
peratures and pressures and industrial 
thermometers, has been promoted to the paper 


e| am prepared to | position of general sales manager. Mr. silk « 


Rucks has been with the Tagliabue com- 
represent a Manu- pany for the last eighteen years. mills, 
P . , and f 
facturer, Printer or H. M. Rosenstien with Aa 
: Oklahoma Tire & Suppl; 
Lithographer whose y wee J _. Rosenstien, formerly wit 
: ’anderhoof Company, Chicago acver- 
business depends on tising agency, and, more recently, with I ] 
— the Southtown Economist, of that city, 
art and advertising has been appointed advertising manager 
“ of the Oklahoma Tire & Supply Com 
ideas. Have office pany, Tulsa, Okla., operator of a chain EVER’ 


of automotive supply, radio and sporting YORK 


and art staff. Long goods stores in Oklahoma. ARE , 


established. R. D. Perry with Ward 
A oie a Company 
| R. D. Perry, formerly manager of the 
ddress R, Box 89 Contes le 4 Company, Philadelphia, 
i as joined the sales department of the 
Printers Ink D. L. Ward Company, paper merchant 
of that city. He will be in charge of 
book and coated papers. 
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Changes in Elliott Service 
Company 


R. T. Solensten, formerly manager of 

the industrial division of the Eitiott 

Service Company, New York, has been 

made vice-president. He will continue 

general supervision of the industrial ser- 

vices produced by the company and will 
ime direction of more extensive re- 
1 in industrial educational methods. 
is succeeded as manager of the in- 
rial division by J. O. Emerson. 


Irving Rosenbaum Dies 


Irving Rosenbaum, vice-president in 
tharge of sales and advertising of 
S ilwig Baumann & Company, New 
York, a retail furniture chain, died 
August 24. Many years ago, Mr. Rosen- 
baum was connected with the New York 
Times and represented that paper in 
Paris at the Exposition of 1900. He 


then became associated with the Peck 
Advertising Agency as vice-president. In 
1929 he left that agency to assume the 
position he held at the time of his death. 


Transit Mixers to 
Wilson & Bristol 


Transit Mixers, Inc., Oakland, Calif., 
has appointed Wilson & Bristol, Inc., 
New York advertising agency, to direct 
ts advertising account. Business papers 
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“Pictorial Review” 
Adds to Staff 


Richard M. Graham, recently with the 
Tower Group, and, before that, with the 
Curtis Publishing Company, has joined 
the Western advertising staff of Pictorial 
Review, New York. Alfred Merrill 
Kreutz, formerly with the Berkey & 
Gay Furniture Company, Grand Rapids, 
Mich., has also joined Pictorial Review, 
SF i ‘member f its Eastern advertising 
staff. 


Page Browne with “The 
American Weekly” 


Page Browne, formerly sales manager 
of the Waltham Watch Company, Walt- 
ham, Mass., has joined the Boston office 
of The American W eckly as advertis- 
ing representative in the New England 
States. For a number of years he was 
with The Saturday Evening Post in New 
England. 


O. R. 


Stevens with Rooney 

Agency 

O. Ross Stevens, for several years 
director of advertising and publicity 
of the Strathmore Press, has joined 
the Alfred Rooney Company, advertising 
agency of New York and Boston, as 
director of its public relations division. 
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—the Third City in Pennsylvania in diversified industry—produces 
paper, ice machinery, safes, candy, farm machinery, water-wheels, 
silk cloth, tacks, furniture, chains, tractors, steam engines, saw- 
mills, chemicals, mill machinery, silk ribbon, automobile bumpers, 
and fenders, trucks, wall-paper, roofing-paper, wire cloth, pianos, 


clothing—AND IS AN ACTIVE TWELVE-MONTH MARKET. 


THE YORK DISPATCH 


EVERY EVENING DELIVERS AS MANY PAPERS BY CARRIER BOY IN 
YORK AS THERE ARE HOMES—THE SUBURBAN AND TROLLEY TOWNS 
ARE ALSO THOROUGHLY COVERED COMPLETELY BY CARRIER BOY. 


REYNOLDS-FITZGERALD, INC., National Representatives 


2 West 45th St., New York 
1524 Chestnut St., Philadelphia 


58 Sutter St., 


203 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
117 W. 9th St., Los Angeles 


San Francisco 
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Should Sales As raw material 
Units or = Prices: drop and 


other economies 
Geeuae are effected, ad- 
an 


vertisers of pack- 
aged merchandise find themselves 
toe to toe with a problem that pre- 
sents genuine difficulties. In the 
earlier stages of falling raw mate- 
rial prices, the question frequently 
took the form: Shall we step up 
the quality to make up for de- 
creased costs or shall we pass the 
savings along in the more direct 
form of a price cut? Now the 
point has been reached where the 
problem becomes: Shall we in- 
crease the sales unit, at no increase 
in price, or shall we pass our sav- 
ings along by cutting prices? 
While there can be no uniform 
answer to that question, it seems to 
us that probably in the major num- 
ber of cases the proper reply is: 
Lower the price. There are several 
highly important factors which tip 
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the scales in favor of that solution. 

The first is that the public un- 
deniably is price minded today. It 
is a perfectly natural condition. 
Eddie Cantor says that even those 
people who don’t intend to pay are 
not buying. Anyhow, price is a 
potent sales point right now and a 
reduced price is more likely to 
make an impression on the Ameri- 
can pocketbook than a larger quan- 
tity for the established price. 

Secondly, sales units, while fre- 
quently determined by price fac- 
tors, are more often determined by 
consumption factors. In many in- 
stances, the price at which the item 
was to sell was a minor considera- 
tion in determining the size of the 
contents; the principal considera- 
tion was the conditions under 
which the product is consumed. 
Under these circumstances, to 
change the sales unit is to alter, for 
temporary reasons, a policy based 
on firmly established consuming 
habits. 

Third is the fact that a changed 
sales unit involves physical changes 
such as new packages, etc., that run 
up into a lot of work and expe -~ 
and which, inevitably, will have 
be changed again when the be 
modity price curve starts rising. 

We repeat that a single solution 
to the problem applicable to every- 
one is utterly impossible. But we 
have an idea that certain manuiac- 
turers who are considering the 
problem at this very moment would 
find it much easier to arrive at the 
correct answer were they to give 
appropriate attention to the three 
points mentioned above. 


Let’s Let’s declare a 


Declare moratorium— 
—on five- and 


Moratoriums ;.,- -year plans 
that originate in five-and-ten-cent 
minds ; 

—on bewhiskered, bespectacled 
scientists peering ghoulishly at test 
tubes ; 

—on merchandise worth $10 sold 
for $15 and advertised as being sold 
at “the lowest prices in twenty 
years”; 

—on propaganda racketeers who 
pose as the friends of the retailer 
and yet operate on the proved 
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philosophy that a man is his own 
best friend ; 

—on Janus-like manufacturers 
who decry the private brand in 
public and work overtime manu fac- 
turing private label merchandise 
for private label purveyors ; 

—on lazy copy writers ; 

—on geniuses ; 

—on all copy containing the 
words “epoch making” ; 

—on market letters written by 
mahogany-desk economists who 
from a safe perch on the fence pre- 
dict what happened last week ; 

—on “I told you so”; 

—on “I'm telling you” ; 

—on sage brush politicians who 
apply the lessons badly learned 
from a bushel of wheat to the 
problems created by a ton of steel ; 

—on the downsweep in com- 
modity prices ; 

—on research projects devised 
largely to find out something that 
is already known; 

—on “creative obsolescence” ; 

—and, finally, on moratoriums. 


The By appointing 


Walter S. Gifford, 

Gifford head of America’s 
Appointment jargest _corpora- 
tion, to mobilize the ideas of the 
nation on unemployment, the Presi- 
dent has put a real challenge up to 
business men. 

Unsound relief programs such as 
emanate from political bodies, have 
almost ruined the credit of two 
great nations. Our own country 
has never been backward in trying 
to solve economic crises by political 
legerdemain. When Congress meets 
in December we may confidently 
expect a crop of panaceas which, 
while they may look good on paper, 
are more than likely to go the way 
of the well-conceived British insur- 
ance plan, which politics turned into 
the devastating dole. 

susiness men have said that un- 
less business itself works out its 
own plans, others will emanate 
from political sources. Three 
months.remain for Mr. Gifford to 
secure from business men the sort 
of co-operation that will make a 
general political plan unnecessary. 

It is to be hoped that Mr. Gif- 
ford will investigate the plans of 
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cities such as Muncie, which by 
practical co-operation among busi- 
ness men and labor, has made a 
real contribution to the solution of 
present difficulties. 

It is also to be hoped that every 
business man who, in his own plant 
and in his own city, has evolved a 
workable idea will advise Mr. Gif- 
ford so that he may use it in 
formulating his plan for relief. 

It is up to every business man to 
think fast and to co-operate with 
every means in his power. 


One of the most 
for the effective mailing 
pieces ever put 

Buffaloes out for the agents 
of the Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany is said to be the recent mes- 
sage written by E. J. Sargent, vice- 
president, “Are You Waiting for 
the Buffaloes?” It tells the story 
of an Eastern business man who 
saw a lot of Indians lounging in 
front of a store in the West. This 
was years ago when there were 
buffaloes roaming the plains. 

The Eastern man asked the store- 
keeper what was the trouble with 
the husky-looking Indians who 
waited around. The local man told 
him that the old bucks were wait- 
ing for the buffaloes. The young 
ones were out hunting them, and 
would bring in the hides. 

Now here is the point about the 
story. 

“Those old bucks,” said the West- 
erner, “have got the idea that the 
herds of buffalo used to roar right 
up to their tepees to be shot. That 
was never so. It was iust their 
dream. As a matter of fact, they, 
too, used to go out hunting the 
same as the youngsters go out to- 
day. Almost all these fellows who 
are now waiting for the buffaloes 
were once good hunters and could 
go right out now and repeat their 
success, hunting with the advantage 
of age, knowledge and experience.” 

There is a fundamental lesson in 
that story taken from the Western 
davs of long ago. Many a good 
salesman thinks of the good old 
times and dreams that sales used 
to be easy. As a matter of fact, 
thev never were. 

The man who waits for the buf- 


Waiting 
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faloes is going to discover that not 
only was hunting never easy but 
that there are no more buffaloes 
for him. 


Beware the A _ subscriber in 
Texas writes us 


that, during an 

absence from the 
office, he had been called by long 
distance from New York. He 
learned that his caller was the edi- 
tor of a business paper who was 
putting the call through, collect. 
Our subscriber is the active princi- 
pal in a business development that 
has been the subject of articles in 
business papers and he had no rea- 
son to question the legitimacy of 
the call, which he accepted. 

The editor read him a commen- 
datory article, for approval. Ap- 
proval given, our subscriber was 
asked if he did not want to make 
arrangement for extra copies for 
his own use, said copies being 
available at $30 per 100. This 
didn’t sound quite right, so the 
order was side-stepped. 

Few rackets are older than the 
“puff” sheet game. In spite of all 
that has been written to teach peo- 
ple to spot it, in spite of the dili- 
gent warnings of Better Business 
Bureaus, business men still fall for 
flattery offered them at a price. 
The letter from Texas is only one 
of many that we receive asking for 
advice or for information concern- 
ing such publications. 

First of all, it is most unusual 
for any ethical publication to put 
through calls, collect. Such a prac- 
tice, of itself; should excite sus- 
picion. Second, the National Bet- 
ter Business Bureau in New York 
and the more than forty local 
Bureaus located throughout the 
country can, on request, furnish 
information concerning legitimate 
publications. They will, very likely, 
have data on file concerning “puff” 
sheet operators. 

These racketeers shrewdly capi- 
talize on the vanity of those from 
whom they try to swindle dollars. 
The cost is usually more than the 
compliment is worth. Even your 
best friends won’t know of the 
empty honor paid you, unless you 
tell them or give them a copy. 
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From the “10 


Backward Years Ago” de- 
partment of the 


Ten Years Chicago Journal 
of Commerce we glean an excerpt 
from a speech to the American In- 
stitute of Meat Packers made on 
August 9, 1921, by Thomas E. 
Wilson, president of Wilson & 
Company. 

“We have every reason to look 
to the future with confidence,” Mr. 
Wilson said; “yet we should not 
be unmindful that a continuation of 
the present policy y of strict economy 
is essential.” 

But for the date, we might have 
concluded that Mr. Wilson made 
his speech during the present 
month. History, it seems, is re- 
peating itself in a hurry. Ten 
years is only a short time, but so 
much has developed since then that 
1921 is regarded as a period of 
comparative antiquity. Many of us 
forget what took place then, until 
or unless it is recalled to mind by 
some circumstance or quotation 
such as this. 

When Mr. Wilson made his pro- 
nouncement, business was depressed 
and the world was pessimistic. That 
uncomfortable time, however, was 
quickly succeeded by the greatest 
period of prosperity the United 
States ever saw. 

If the memory of business were 
less dim as to what it passed 
through in 1921, maybe it would be 
more cheerful now—and would 
probably work harder. 

It’s a capital idea once in a while 
to dig into history, even recent his- 
tory—lest we forget, lest we for- 
get. 


Looking 


New Account to J. P. Muller 
Agency 

The Herbert & Huesgen Company, 

New York, retail distributor of cameras, 

lenses and photographic supplies, has 

appointed J. P. Muller & Company, ad- 

vertising agency of that city, to direct 
its advertising account. 


To Edit Dallas Club 
Publication 
Lorry A. Jacobs has been appointed 
editor of “OK’d Copy,” official pul 
tion of the Dallas Advertising League, 
Dallas, Tex. He succeeds C. C. Yost, 
who has resigned. 
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* Outdoor Advertising 


1s a vital factor in advertising appropriations for this 
market. John Donnelly & Sons, Statler Bldg., Boston 
will gladly furnish merchandising data~and outdoor 
advertising estimates’on this wonderful market ~ 














Uncle Sam Looks for Facts to Fight 


the Depression 


DEPARTMENT OF CoMMERCE, Bu- 
REAU OF FoREIGN AND Domestic 

Commerce, Wasuincton, D. C. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

At the present time many business 
men seem to be at a loss as regards 
setting up constructive plans for 
meeting and overcoming the depres- 
sion. There is a tendency to curtail 
activities, dismiss employees, cut 
wages, and to wait for something to 
turn up. On the other hand, al! of 
us are keenly aware that there are 
a large number of business estab- 
lishments which even at this period 
are going ahead with constructive 
plans and policies and which are 
making satisfactory profits in spite 
of the depression. 

Many of these instances have 
been given to the public through 
articles appearing in business papers. 
No doubt other stories exist which 
have not been published—possibly 
for the reason that the concerns to 
which they pertain are not willing 
to have their names used in connec- 
tion with the statement of their 
activities, which situation naturally 
renders the stories undesirable from 
the editor’s viewpoint. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce is collecting as 
many examples as possible of con- 
cerns that have constructively and 
successfully met the situation which 
we have faced and are facing. If you 
have some such example which you 
have been unable to use but which 
you can designate as representing 
‘an electrical concern,” ‘“‘a_ cloth- 
ing manufacturer,” etc., we should 
be grateful to you if you will either 
provide the essential facts or any 
story copy which you have been 
unable to use. We would also be 
pleased to receive references to any 
examples that you have published. 

We shall also welcome anything 
you can contribute in the way of 
actual names of concerns and their 
experiences in successfully combat- 
ing the depression. 

It is our hope to publish a 
pamphlet containing a number of 
such instances and give them dis- 
tribution with the belief that other 
concerns may gain some inspiration 
from concrete examples thus made 
available to them. We shall approach 
you later with our suggestions for 
your participation in this activity. 

Frank M. SuRFACE, 
Assistant Director. 


NCLE SAM, in the form of 

the various Federal bureaus, 
has made valiant efforts to stem 
the depression by assisting business 
men to meet the innumerable prob- 
lems that current conditions have 
brought in their wake. The task 


has been a tremendous one because 
it involves psychological as well as 
purely economic aspects. 

First there was the necessity of 
reassuring the country that indus- 
try was not rushing headlong into 
chaos. When “buy me a hundred 
shares” was changed over nicht to 
“please send additional margin or 
—” a steadying hand was needed 
to prevent economic suicide and 
Uncle Sam turned the trick 

Then, when the country gained a 
comprehension of the economic 
depths it would have to plumb be- 
fore recovery could even be hoped 
for, it was again necessary for 
Uncle Sam to set a cheerful ex- 
ample so that gloomy foreboding 
would not paralyze business initia- 
tive. 

But now conditions have changed. 
While business shows few signs of 
improvement there has been a 
definite turn for the better in ihe 
mental attitude of business men. 
They have stopped thinking in 
terms of 1928 and 1929 volume 
and profits. When business was 
dropping rapidly, every fall was 
compared with boom-time condi- 
tions and thereby that much ex- 
aggerated. Now, with _ business 
seemingly in the valley, every little 
improvement is greeted with en- 
thusiasm. 

Uncle Sam recognizes this change 
in attitude and realizes that it 
means a demand for a new kind 
of information. Now. _ possibly 
more than ever before, there is a 
call for factual material telling 
how various companies have not 
merely stemmed the tide but ac- 
tually gone ahead. In brief, while 
Uncle Sam is still going to talk 
prosperity, he is now going to talk 
from the “how to” angle. That is 
a big step ahead. 

Mr. Surface says 


in his letter 
that there are a large number ot 
business establishments which have 
forged ahead despite conditions. 
These companies didn’t accomplish 
what they did simply because every- 
one was filled to overflowing with 
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optimism. They didn’t refer to the 
current situation as a “so-called de- 
pression.” Pep talk and Pollyanna 
posing didn’t enable these compa- 
nies to buck the tide. There were 
no magic formulas. 

In some cases, if the truth were 
known, profits were increased sim- 
ply because of a fortuitous set of 
circumstances. For example, up in 
Danbury, Conn., right now there is 
something of a boom. Why? Sim- 
ply because the Empress Eugenie 
hats have brought back felt head- 
gear and have obsoleted all other 
hats for this fall and winter. Dan- 
bury makes felt hats. Consequently, 
a change in style with which Dan- 
bury had not a thing to do, is 
causing the hat factories in that 
section to work twenty-four hours 
a day. 

Pointing to the Danbury hat 
makers, therefore, as examples of 
what can be done to beat the de- 
pression, isn’t going to help other 
manufacturers much. That sort of 
information, it strikes us, is just 
about as useless in helping to cure 
a depression, as the multitude of 
analyses issued by Washington in 
November, 1929, which definitely 
proved that the drop in stock 
prices could not possibly affect the 
multitude of people in this country 
because only a million or so owned 
common stocks! 

The sort of information that will 
help business is the sort of mate- 
rial that the business press is con- 
tinually publishing — accurate in- 
terpretations of the actual plans 
definitely known to be the principal 
factors in enabling various com- 
panies to weather the depression. 
It not only creates optimism be- 
cause it shows that there are still 
chances to forge ahead but it 
definitely shows “how to” face the 
future with genuine confidence by 
supplying case material. We have 
sent a large number of clippings 
of PRINTERS’ INK articles giving 
information of this type to the 
3ureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce. 

_A typewritten list furnishing the 
titles of these articles, together 
with the dates of issue in which 
they were published is available at 
no charge to readers having access 
toa file of the Printers’ INK Pub- 
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lications. Ask for the list of refer- 
ences on the subject of weather- 
ing the depression—[Ed. Printers’ 
INK. 


Cosmetic Account to 
Armstrong, Gordon & Hunter 


Dixor, Paris, has appointed Armstrong, 
Gordon & Hunter, New York advertis- 
ing agency, to direct the advertising in 
the United States of La Velouty, a face 
cream and powder combined, and its 
Iradium cleanser. Newspapers, maga- 
zines and direct mail will be used. 

Elton B. Andrews, formerly general 
sales manager of the De Vilbiss Com- 
pany, Toledo, manufacturer of atomizers, 
has been made vice-president of the 
Dixor and r of its Amer- 


v 





y 
ican sales. Marcel Fleury, with the Paris 
company in an executive capacity, is in 
general charge of American activities. 


Presbyterian Publications 
Merge 


The Presbyterian Standard, Charlotte, 
N. C., has been merged with the Presby- 
terian of the South, Richmond, Va. The 
merged publication, which will be pub- 
lished at Richmond, will be known as 
the Presbyterian of the South and the 
Presbyterian Standard. 


No Ax to Grind 


Freperick Haase 
Wurirte Prarns, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

The more I read of Printers’ Ink, 
the more do I realize your search for 
truth and basic facts. Certainly, you 
have no ax to grind! 

Earnestly yours, 
FrepericK Haase. 


McLain Agency Elects 
B. F. Theobald 


B. F. Theobald, who recently joined 
the staff of the McLain Organization, 
Inc., Philadelphia advertising agency, 
has been made a director of that com- 
pany and has been elected vice-president 
in charge of merchandising. 


R. K. Leavitt to Leave Sumner 
Agency 

Robert K. Leavitt has resigned as sec- 
retary and treasurer of The G. ,Lynn 
Sumner Company, Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, effective September 1. 
He has been secretary and treasurer of 
the Sumner agency since 1926. 


Richfield Oil to Paul Cornell 


The Richfield Oil Corporation, New 
York, has appointed The Paul Cornell Com- 
pany, Inc., advertising agency of that 
city, to direct its advertising account. 





Little 


The 


HE ingenuity dis- 

played in die-cut 
booklets always captures 
the fancy of the School- 
master. It seems as 
though the art of die- 
cutting has reached a 
point where action of 
almost any kind can be 
shown. 

For example, the out- 
standing feature of 
Cromar is that this oak 
flooring needs no scrap- 
ing, sanding, fill, var- 
nishing, waxing or buff- 
ing. There is not a 
thing to do but nail the 
Cromar strips in place. 

The Cromar Company 
wanted a little folder 
that would dramatize 
this thought and the so- 
lution was found in die- 
cutting. As the accom- 
panying illustration shows, by 
die-cutting the hammer and fore- 
arm, and cleverly folding the work- 
man’s sleeve, opening and shutting 
the mailing piece causes the ham- 
mer, and the arm holding it, to 
move up and down in the approved 
fashion for nailing. 

Thus the company dramatizes its 
principal talking point and, at the 
same time, makes a powerful ap- 
peal to the play instinct that lingers 
with all adults. 

* 


a Yiy 


more 


+ 7 

A quiet pupil in the rear of the 
Classroom—one who has sat in si- 
lence for these seven, eight or nine 
years—rises in his seat to make a 
statement. The Schoolmaster recog- 
nizes Walter R. Amsteen, of Chi- 
cago. 
“Where, oh, where is the Class- 
room’s discussion?” queries Mr. 
Amsteen. “Whoever attended a 
classroom where there was no in- 
telligent discourse of the theories 
expounded by even so exalted a 
personage as the Schoolmaster him- 
self? Where would the favorite of 
my authors, none other than West- 
brook Peglar, be were it not for 
his jocular argument with its clas- 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


and how Nailing Onl; “means 


business and greater pnotils tor you! 


tv AND Uss . 


' 
Sane Day - 


Opening This Booklet Causes the Arm and Ham- 
mer to Move Up and Down as Though the Workman 


Were Nailing 


sical sarcasm? Despite his incessant 
humor Peglar is logical—many a 
truth is spoken in jest. 

“So let’s start some jolly argu- 
ments about something or other— 
anything at all. Is advertising go- 
ing entertainment or is entertain- 
ment going advertising ; is Groucho 
a chronic; does Aesop Glim know 
so darned much; what does a 
banker know about advertising— 
and if so, why the depression?” 

Classman Amsteen may be start- 
ing something—it all depends on 
the execution. The Class will strive 
to devote itself to matters of merit 
and a discussion has no place here 
unless it is upon a worthy subject 
and is successful in bringing iorth 
suggestions that may be of tangible 
profit. 

The Schoolmaster even dares to 
start such a discussion — but he 
doesn’t promise that any and all 
rejoinders will be heard. The sub- 
ject is, “How to read PrinTERS 
INK with pleasure and profit.” 

The Schoolmaster does it this 
way: first, he scans the Classroom 
pages—but that is a peculiarity ot 
his own. Then he goes over the 
table of contents and checks the 
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BEFORE i ten 


addition now under construction. 


The future is being made now. These 

are strategic times. Building owners 

and managers are alert to the op- 

portunities for assuring future profits AFTER ee ie 
—adding to the useful life of their Peoria, as enlarged. 
buildings, grooming them for the 

competition of tomorrow. ... In Peoria, Ill., for instance, the Central National 
Bank Building finds the present an ideal time for the carrying out of long 
contemplated building plans. An addition to their present building increases 
the efficiency of their ier plan and adds to the earning power of the build- 
ing... . Go after this remodeling business! Right now building owners and 
managers are spending millions for materials and equipment to remodel and 
modernize old buildings. Tell them about your product thru their business 
paper BUILDINGS AND BUILDING MANAGEMENT. 


For interesting facts, write for a copy of our new Sur- 
vey of the Office and Avartment Building Field. 


BUILDINGS aAnpvD 
' BUILDING MANAGEMENT 


Founded 1906 
PORTER-LANGTRY COMPANY, PUBLISHERS 


Member A. B. C. 139 NORTH CLARK ST., CHICAGO Member A. B. P. 
Eastern Office: 295 ison Ave., New York City 
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EST. ‘OK 1898 


Built on Showmanship 
and Confidence 


In 1898, an unk . in 1931, 
William Moris is ee as the lergest 
theatrical agency !n the world for Stage, Films 
and Radio; and as the foremost exponent of 
Showmanship. Today, as 33 years ago, only 
the highest principles guide this business, and 
the Confidence of every client is our stead- 
fast aim. 


WILLIAM MORRISAGENCY Inc. 
Radio Department 
Mayfair Theatre Building 
Broadway at 47th St., New York City 
Chicago Los Angeles Paris London 











The Merchandising 


Paper in the 
Lumber Field 


How to sell more at a bigger 
profit is the topic that interests 
all lumber and building material 
dealers today. The American 
Lumberman is 100% in step with 
this development. Write for 
sample copy and see for yourself. 


Est.1873 CHICAGO a.B.c. 














To make the files of the Printers’ Ink 
Publications more accessible we seil 
binders at —~ The Weekly binder 
holding seven nine My $1.25, 
postpaid. Monthly binder holding six 
copies $2.00, may These binders 
are an attractive addition to any desk 
or library. 


Printers’ Ink Publications 
185 Madison Ave. New York 
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articles that have seeming appeal 
for a later reading. The next step 
is to go through the paper page 
by page, allowing the eye to stop 
on a news item, an advertis: ment 
or anything else that attracts it 
The editor’s own section is sure 
to flag the attention, but some of 
the editorials, naturally enough, 
get more careful reading than do 
others. 

The next thing the Schoolmaster 
does is read the articles he checked 
on the contents page. Somewhere 
in the course of his reading he has 
absorbed what Groucho has to say 
Then he calls it a day—and the 
time of reading has not usually 
amounted to much over ninety min- 
utes. 

There are other ways of going 
through an issue—marking it up, 
passing on articles for others to 
read, and what not. The School- 


master believes Class members may 
be of help to others of us. An 
suggestions ? 

* 


* * 


J. S. McCulloh, president of the 
New York Telephone Company, 
has impressed the Schoolmaster 
with the wisdom of his plea to em- 
ployees to do a better selling job. 
He wants them to talk the advan- 
tages of the product, to go back to 
the old and tried arguments that 
sold telephones in the early days. 
This is the part of his message that 
particularly pleased the School- 
master : 

“We have no desire to sell any 
service or facilities to any one who 
cannot afford it or does not need 
it or will not benefit from it. Such 
high-pressure methods would be 
improper from many standpoints 
and would be harmful in the long 
run.” 

It is no time for desperate sell- 
ing which, as Mr. McCulloh says, 
hurts a business in the long run. 

The man who is selling below 
cost, the man who is forcing his 
retailers to take merchandise they 
can’t sell, the manufacturer who is 
going into markets in which he has 
no right to be, are all operating on 
the wrong method. It is a time 
for the widening of profit margins, 
selling in profitable markets, mak- 
ing money on less volume and be- 
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ing glad to move ahead slowly. 
* * * 


Way up on the tip end of the 
Gaspé Peninsula, where the St. 
Lawrence River is just beginning to 
get used to being the Gulf of St. 
Lawrence, there is a fishing vil- 
lage, Riviere au Renard. Today it 
is visited by several thousand tour- 
ists a year, but only four years ago 
it had the sketchiest of roads and 
was far from the so-called bless- 
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Fishermen who had never seen a 
bath tub climbed into this truck and 
saw, of all things, a tub colored a 
modern pastel shade! They saw 
sinks, hot water heaters, lavatories, 
all kinds of up-to-date plumbing 
fixtures. For twenty-four hours 
Crane was the name best known in 
the village. 

The Schoolmaster inquired of 
one of the truck operators how the 
idea worked out in a backward 


laster i 5 - 
ecked ings of civilization. In our reason- community. 
where ably happy and progressive United “Very well,” replied the operator. 


he has 


States it would be known as a 


“Of course, most of our work is 


O say. backwoods community. pioneering. We do sell a sizable 
id the The natives, hardy Gaspésian quantity of fixtures but our big 
sually fishermen and farmers, have been’ dividends will come during the 
y min- almost entirely without modern next five or even ten years. We 

conveniences. Plumbing for most distribute literature to all who visit 
going of the inhabitants is an unknown the truck and we know that this 
it up, quantity. literature will be filed away and 
‘rs to Recently into this little village referred to frequently. Then as a 
chool- came a large yellow truck carrying few leaders in the village put in 
S$ may a representative assortment of new fixtures others will get inter- 


Any 


Crane plumbing fixtures. It is one 
of four such trucks operated in 
Canada and similar to trucks oper- 


ested. We've got to do a big edu- 
cational job and the best way we 
can do it today is to show sam- 














f the ated by Crane in the United States. ples.” 

\pany, The truck remained a day. The Schoolmaster at first was in- 
naster SE a 

oO em- 

x job. — 

dvan- 

ck Market Analyst 

days. 

tht F ELECTRICAL APPLIANCE BUSINESS 


‘hool- 


An important organization has an opening for a well 
grounded market analyst. He should have sufficient years 
of experience in the electrical appliance business, in sell- 
ing, in marketing. in research, in plauning. If he has 
grown up as or with a dealer, a jobber, or distributor and 
is now past the statistical stage and is making use of alert 
vision and imagination, which he must possess in good 
measure, so much the better. 


1 any 
> who 
need 
Such 
d be 
yoints 
long 


sell- 
says, 
un. 
velow 
x his 


His services are required to organize statistics, ascertain 
trends, suggest distribution and marketing procedures, 
coordinate lines, ete. 


Only those who can exactly measure up to the above re- 


= quirements, and more, will be considered. 

no 1s 

e has \pplicants should give full personal details, including 

ig on education, previous experience, salary, etc., and include a 

time recent photograph if readily available. 

‘gins, 

mak- Address “*N,” Box 87, care of Printers’ Ink 





1 be- 
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HOW TO SELL 
H AWAII’S 


HUNDRED MILLION 
DOLLAR MARKET 


Send for a SURVEY on the line or lines of 
merchandise in which you are interested 


HONOLULU STAR-BULLETIN 
F. P. Alcorn, 500 Sth Avenve 
. FP, Alcor, 410M. michigan Avenee 











WANTED: A JOB 
by a Man Who-—- 


Has for the past five years produced highly 
profitable magazine, newspaper and direct 
mail campaigns. 


Has a natural bent for writing forceful sales 
producing human interest copy 


Has ideas and knows how to get them across 
in the most dynamic fashion. 


Has a keen knowledge of engravings, type. art 
work and other phases of the mechanics 
of advertising procedure. 


Is a college trained man; 28; married; has 
resultful scrap book of samples. 


Has references, reputation and record that 
will interest agency, publisher or manu- 
facturer. Address, D. Lockhart, 75-05 
35th Ave., Jackson Heights, N. Y. 





ADVERTISING MANAGER 


Available—young man, 33. Five years 
one concern—four years another—excel- 
lent knowledge of direct mail, mail order, 
general advertising for manufacturer, pub 
lisher, retailer. Capable supervising sales 
organization. Tacttul, dependable, enthu- 
siastic. Seeks permanent berth. Salary 
NOT the first consideration. | Address 
“O,” Box 88, Printers’ Ink. 











Lloyd Young can Write a Slogan 
Of seven Words or Less, 
To tell Your Business Story 
With Profit and Success. 


—and you don’t pay unless O.K. 
LLOYD W.YOUNG—Advertising 
333 N. Michigan, Chicago 
“To make things Right get out and Fight” 
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clined to believe that advertising 
would be practically unknown to 
this little community. To his sur- 
prise, however, he glanced into 
several houses and found that the 
walls were papered not with ordi- 
nary wallpaper but with colorful 
advertising pages taken from 
American and Canadian magazines 
and mail-order catalogs. He dis- 
covered that a great deal of the 
purchasing in the community is 
done from mail-order catalogs and 
that all of the natives who can read 
are avid readers of such news 
papers as may come their way 

Depending upon the point oj 
view, it is a sobering or gratifying 
thought to see the penetration of 
advertising and its attendant mer- 
chandising devices into regions 
which a few years ago were far re- 
moved from ordinary business con- 
tacts. 


Kiernan-Launder Associates, 
New Business at New York 


The Kiernan-Launder Associates, Inc 
is the name of a new organizatior 
formed at New York, with offices in the 
Chanin Building, to act as sales and 
service representative for radio stations 
James P. Kiernan, formerly president of 
the Kiernan- Richardson Corporation, 
New York printing concern, is president 
and treasurer of the new company. Ray 
S. Launder, formerly advertising man 
ager of Broadcast Advertising, is vice 
president. Miss Lilian Holmes, for the 
last two years with Scott Howe Bowen, 
Inc., is secretary. 

Other members of the personnel of the 
new organization include Rober 
Holmes, recently with the 
cording Laboratory, Inc.; R. 
formerly vice-president of the 
K. Frowert Company, Inc., New 
advertising agency, and Howard 
Kiernan. 

Directors are: James P. Kiernar 
Launder, Miss itehunea, Mr. Cusi 
Mr. Holmes. 


“Junior Home Magazine” 
to Change Size 
Effective with the September 
the Junior Home Magazine, C! 


will change its trim size to 8% 
by 11% inches. 





‘GIBBONS knows CANADA 
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Classified Advertisements 


Rate, 75c a line for each insertion, Minimum order, $3.75 
First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 
PRIVATE OFFICE WANTED—Public- 


ity man with own business desires room, 
furnished or unfurnished, and service 
with agency in Grand Central section. 
October Ist or sooner. Box 343, P. I. 


NEWSPAPERS ADVERTISING REP- 
RESENTATIVE, with offices in Chicago. 
desires to represent additional or exclu- 
sive list of Publications. Ten years’ ex- 
perience. Excellent references and connec- 
tions. Box 354, P. I., Chicago Office. 


WANTED— 

EXPERIENCED DIRECT-MAIL MAN 
to take complete charge advertising de- 
partment of display fixture manufacturer. 

Proven sales record of this well-estab- 
lished firm makes unusual opportunity 
for experienced man. 

State references fully and whether 
would want working interest in company. 
STANDARD FIXTURE COMPANY 
1112 Commerce Street, Dallas, Texas 


___ EMPLOYMENT SERVICES 


General Managers, Sales Managers, 
Advertising Managers, Comptrollers, 
Treasurers, other important men have 
for thirteen (13) years engaged us 
to negotiate new connections. IN- 
DIVIDUAL. CONFIDENTIAL. 
Jacob Penn, Inc., 535 Fifth Ave. 
at 44th St. Established 1919. 

















HELP WANTED 


ADVERTISING MEN WHO CAN 
SELL SPACE in a fast-growing maga- 
zine with a circulation now over 25,000. 
Liberal Commission. Write for inter- 
view. Box 350, Printers’ Ink. 


Sales Opportunity—Somewhere there is 
1 sales executive highly experienced and 
successful in selling intangibles, having 
a large acquaintance and influence with 
similarly capable salesmen; a man in his 
prime, of character, good habits and 
health; a man of mental and physical re- 
sourcefulness and energy; a manpicker— 
an apt instructor and handler of men; an 
example himself of what an exceptional 
salesman should be; for such a man we 
have the opportunity of a lifetime with an 
old-established firm; give complete infor- 

n and phone number. Box 342, P. I. 


POSITIONS WANTED 


Man with Eight Years’ Experience as 
production and purchasing manager of 
lithographed window and store displays. 
Knowledge of printing and photo-engrav- 
I Box 340, Printers’ Ink. 


ng 


Advertising Assistant—Young man, age 
-», university education, copy, art, pro- 
duction experience, desires permanent 
Position with small starting salary and 
Opportunity for the future. Box 353, 
Printers’ Ink, Chicago Office. 




















FREE LANCE ARTIST, specializing in 
Lettering, Layout and Illustration, de- 
sires to connect with organizations that 
require the finest kind of work. Box 
355, Printers’ Ink. 


MAIL ORDER and DIRECT MAIL— 
analysis, plans, dramatic, pulling copy, 
human-appeal layouts; splendid experi- 
ence getting coupon, agent, C.O.D. and 
direct sale results. Box 352, P. I. 


THE PERFECT SECRETARY—crack 
stenographer; 10 years’ thorough experi- 
ence all phasesdomestic, foreign advertising. 
Writes sales letters, good organizer, syste- 
matizer. Excellent record. Box 348, P. I. 


YOUNG BLOOD x 
College man, 24, keenly anxious to con- 
nect with agency or department. Copy 
and layout. Small compensation. Creative 
and ambitious. Box 347, Printers’ Ink. 


. 
Woman 24 desires 
opportunity to express real ability and 
energy in art work—creative—layouts, 
design figures, etc. Box 341, P. I. 


ADVERTISING MANAGER; 34; mar- 
ried. Ten years’ advertising experience 
covering organization, production, layout, 
copy departments. Mechanical Engineer, 
University of Virginia. Past associations 
and recommendations of the highest type. 
Box 346, Printers’ Ink. 


SALES PROMOTION—copy writer and 
visualizer—creates outstanding window 
displays—at present in charge window 
display large chain of stores. Experienced 
direct mail, layout, production. as han- 
dled press relations. Writes convincing 
sales letters, house-organs. Box 344, P. I. 


SOME MANUFACTURER OR DISTRIBUTOR 
can use this wide-awake producer with 
10 intensive years’ experience advertising 
manager; agency; direct mail; newspaper 
and marketing through retailers and job- 
bers. Thorough knowledge house-organs; 
window display; copy; layout; production. 
Single, 30, moderate salary. Box 351, P. I. 


I’M NOT 

a nascent copy writer, or an undiscov- 
ered layout genius, hovering about for a 
chance to startle the advertising world; 
but I am a capable secretary, energetic 
and efficient, without being annoying 
about it. Age 24. Seven years’ expe- 
rience. References, details and sfecifi- 
cations on request. Box 345, P. I. 


AGENCY ECONOMY AND IDEAS 
Money maker for moderate-sized agency. 
Ten years’ experience—agency, art and 
production. Helped originate and develop 
merchandising ideas and visualized them. 
Roughs and dummies that keep clients 
happy. Studied type faces—sense of head- 
lines—ordered finished art, photography, 
engravings, typography; and liked it. 
Christian. Age 34. sy to work with— 
go anywhere. Box 349, Printers’ Ink. 
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